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SKETCH 


THOMAS WILLIAM COLE, ESQ. 


M. P. FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A FINE PORTRAIT. 


] HE talents and virtues of mankind differ 
in their nature, extent, and the ends to 
which they are applied. Accordingly on the 
theatre of society we behold an astonishing va- 
riety: some are destined to lead, and others to 
to be led; some are raised above the general 
herd by the energies of their mind, whilst others 
lie sunk in a lamentable state ef imbecility. 
Thus we observe, thatin the course of our bio- 
graphical department we meet with a strange 
diversity of character, yet all seem necessary to 
fill up their respective situations in the com- 
munity : hence, perhaps, one principal reason 
why, BloGRAPHY so generally interests read- 
ets of every description—-there is not only 
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something which comes home to our besoms, 
but there is a something which suits every indi- 
vidual, there is a string which it touches, and 
the vibrations of which impart no small satis 
faction. 

Mr. Coxe, the subject of our memoir, pose 
sesses a high degree of respectability. Of his 
birth, education, and first establishment in life 
we know no particulars, and of course no parti- 
culars can be here communicated. It appears 
that he was returned to parliament so far back 
as the year 1776, and that he opposed the com- 
mencement and progress of the American war, 
From this circumstance we may augur the com- 
plexion of his political sentiments—indeed he 
has always been the friend of the people: every 
encroachment of power has he watched, ever 
innovation on our constitution has he rancho 
approving himself the advocate of a rational and 
manly liberty. Whatever opinions may have been 
entertained during that lamentable contest, a// 
now confess that its origin and progress were 
such that no true Englishman could view with 
complacency. The colonies indeed became 
independent, but Britain Jost a valuable portion 
of its wide extended empire. 

As Mr. Coke opposed the American, so he 
with a proper consistency set his face against 
the late war: he was justly of opinion that we 
had nothing to do with the internal government 
of other countries. Upon these principles he 
acted, and few can seriously dispute their jus- 
tice and propriety. In his address from the 
hustings, at his late election for Norfolk, he al- 
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Judes to his conduct, and appeals to the free- 
holders for his consistency, for he addressed them 
at some length, the substance of which was, 
that “ his first parliamentary act was to oppose 
the American war, though in a minority of 14 
only; he had since opposed the late bloody, 
expensive, and extended war (as it had been 
termed by the highest authority), and he had 
supported the Aeace, because he had thought it; 
upon the whole, the best that could be made, 
though he did not greatly differ in opinion from 
those gentlemen who had calied it a capitulation. 
He added, that it had always been the highest 
object of his ambition to represent the county, 
with this view he had uniformly rejected, and 
should continue to reject, the offer of a peer- 
age, though he acknowledged he never found 
himself so happy any where as at his own house 
at Holkham, surrounded by his friends, and 
ready to receive the calls of all those who did 
him the favor of looking at his agricultural im- 
provements. He had always been averse to an 
aristocratical representation, and it should al- 
ways be his pride to oppose it.” 

But we are to contemplate Mr. Coxe not 
only as a patriot, but as a friend to agriculture, 
the best support of our country. It has been his 
custom to have an annual sheeh-shearing: next to 
the late lamented Duke of Bedford he must be 
ranked, as to the number and utility of his im= 
provements. We applaud this conduct the 
more, because possessed of large property, he 
has it in his power to become really serviceable 
to society. And when we remark that not a 
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few private gentlemen squander away thei 
substance in the gratification of their passions, 
it is the more laudable that any individual in the 
higher classes of life should devote himself 
to the good of his country. We mention it 
with the greater pleasurc—we record it with the 
greater satisfaction. 

And let it be added, that Mr. Coke isan 
excellent character in private life; at the head 
of a family, such an example must have a pecu- 
liar efficacy. It is to be regretted that ai] the 
friends of true freedom are not good moral cha- 
racters ; hence we are to expect little or no 
consistency. But in the present case, we have 
every reason to believe that the love of liberty 
unites itself to the strictest love of morality, so 
that the character appears not mutilated, but is 
held up to us in its finished proportions—in its 
appropriate beauty, 

Of the scrutiny demanded by his opponent, 
Colonel Woodhouse, we have all heard, nor are 
we unacquainted with the result of that scru- 
tiny. It, indeed, appears, that on Colonel 
Woodhouse’s part a much greater number of 
illegitimate votes had been passed than on that 
of ‘Mr. Coxe; this occasioned a witticism 
which appeared in a respectable print, that 
Colonel Woodhouse, by insisting upon the 
scrutiny, was a good christian, because he was 
doing geod to an enemy ! 

By way of concluding our memoir, we sub- 
join Mr. Coxe’s masterly address to his con- 
stituents immediately after his election—it must 
have been dictated, both as to its sentiments 
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and language, by a rational and fervent love of 
his country. 








TO THE GENTLEMEN, CLERGY, AND FREE- 
HOLDERS OF THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK, 


Gentlemen, 


My heart is glowing with the warmest and 
most unfeigned gratitude while I thank you for 
the zeal which you have manifested in my fa- 
vor, and congratulate you upon the success of a 
cause which is equally dear to you and myself. 
Professions unaccompanied by actions may 
sometimes amuse the credulous, and sometimes 
conciliate the unfriendly ; but in every appeal 
which I make to your judgment, and on every 
occasion upon which I solicit your support, I 
can without any consciousness of presumption 
challenge the strictest inquiry into the rectitude 
of my motives and the consistency of my con- 
duct. 

It has indeed been my lot to be engaged in 
your service at a very trying and perilous crisis, 
when the unusual state of public affairs requir- 
ed uncommon circumspection and steadiness in 
public men ; when the best and wisest of our 
fellow-subjects were exposed to unmerited and 
unexampled contumely ; when independence 
was misconstrued into disloyalty, and patriotism 
was branded with the odious name of faction. 
But no reproaches, however poignant, no arti- 
fice, however subtle, no menaces, however cla- 
morous, were sufficient to shake the firmness of 
my soul, or to deter me from discharging those 
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duties which I owed to my constituents and my 
countrymen as the guardian of their ancient and 
sacred rights. Under the serious conviction 
that Aeace and freedom are surer preservatives of 
civilization and good order, and the surer effect 
too of morality and religion, than war, with its 
triumphs or oppression under any of its dis- 
guises, I disdain to become the dupe of preju- 
dice or the tool of power. Amidst the fears of 
many who are virtuous, and the apostacy of far 
too many who are venal, I reflected again and 
again upon the pure, the temperate, and salu 
tary principles of the English constitution: I 
continue to revere those principles—I have en- 
deavored to act up tothem, and therefore I 
throw myself without dismay on the justice of 
every enlightened, impartial, and uncorrupt 
observer who glories in the name ofa free born 
Englishman. The protection which I have 
lately received from you, and by which you 
have rescued our common cause from the as- 
saults of a sudden and most formidable opposi- 
tion, is equally honorable to yourselves and to 
me—it shews that amidst all the struggles of 
party, and all the stratagems of misrepresenta- 
tion, your favorable opinion of my integrity is 
unchanged, and that the increased difficulties 
with which you were content, have only 
produced a proportionate increase of ardor 
and energy in behalf of a representative who 
has never sacrificed your interests to promote 
his own—-never deceived you by promises 
which he was unwilling to fulfil, nor stooped to 
ihe mean and mischievous practice of gratify- 
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ing ambition at the expence of sincerity and 
consistency. In the rank, the opulence, the 
well known connections, and long tried honor 
of many respectable men who have stood forth 
as my supporters in the present contest, my 
country has received a most unequivocal pledge 
of their conviction that the measures I have 
uniformly and avowedly pursued are not at va- 
riance with the true spirit of the constitution, 
nor injurious to public security and public pros- 
perity. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction, and even 
pride, that | acknowledge the active and disin- 
terested assistance which has been given me by 
the yeomanry of this county—a class of men 
whose pursuits are eminently useful in every 
civilized community—whose character has in 
many periods of our history been distinguished 
by a firm and heroic spirit of independence, 
and upon whose growing wealth, number, and 
strength I am accustomed to reflect with the 
most heartfelt joy. Such indeed is my respect 
for the soundness of their understandings, and 
the manliness of their sentiments, and such too 
is my sense of their importance to the well bes 
ing of society itself, that in watching over their 
rights, and contributing to their happiness, I 
shall ever consider myself as performing the 
most pleasing and momentous duties by which 
a member of parliament can either do credit to 
the choice of his constituents, or provide for the 
substantial and permanent advantage of his 
country. It is not unknown to you that a large 
portion of my own time and attention has been 
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employed upon subjects of agriculture, and 
therefore I gladly embrace the opportunity 
which is now afforded me of declaring to you 
and to the public, that the most splendid dis- 
tinctions of title or station are in my judgment 
of little or no value when compared with the 
esteem and attachment of an English yeomanry 
neither enervated by luxury nor seduced by 
corruption. You will permit me, gentlemen, 
to express my earnest hope that in adhering to 
the cause of Sir Jacob Asthky, as my colleague, I 
was justified by the steadiness which I had ob- 
served in his parliamentary conduct, by the 
concern which I feel for his injured character, 
and by the respect which I owe, in common 
with yourselves, to the memory of his late fa- 
ther, the faithful and favorite representative of 
your county, and, you will give me leave to 
add, a most sincere and constant friend to my- 
self and my family. 

Gentlemen, I once more thank you for your 
generous and spirited exertions in my favor; I 
feel in them a solemn and imperious call upon 
my gratitude and my honor to prove myself not 
unworthy of your support ; and most anxiously 
do I hope that by a diligent and conscientious 
discharge of the trust which you have reposed 
in me, I shall to the latest hour of my life re 
tain the confidence of this large, opulent, and 
independent county. 

JI have the honor to be your most obliged 

and obedient faithful servant, 
THOMAS WM, COKE. 


Norwich, July 22, 1802. 
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We shall only just add, that Holkham is Mr. 
Coxe’s seat, in the county of Norfolk—it is a 
delightful spot; and here, amidst his agricultu- 
ral pursuits, he meditates and executes plans 
eminently calculated to promote the welfare of 
the community. 


Islington. J. En 














THE REFLECTOR. 
No. 67. 


THE SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 
A PASTORAL DRAMA. 


BY HANNAH MORE. 


No deep-laid plot adorns our humble page, 
But scenes adapted to our sex and age. 


BP tapes little poem was composed by the au- 
thor in her e7ghteenth year, and of course 
so early a specimen of genius must give usa 
favorable idea of her talents. The celebrity 
which she has since gained induces us to look 
back with an eye of curiosity to her first at- 
tempt: it contains many pleasing passages, 
and is highly auspicious to the interests of 
virtue and piety. Mrs. More originally kept a 
boarding-school, and the piece was recited by 
aparty of young ladies for their amusement. 
Some young females of distinction are supposed 
to be in search of happiness, and Urania, an 
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ancient shepherdess, meeting with them, gives 
some excellent advice on the subject. It 
abounds with many admirable topics of instruc- 
tion. 

The opening of the poem is striking and ime 
pressive : 





Welcome, ye humble vales, ye flow’ry shades, 
Ye chrystal fountains, and ye silent glades ! 
From the gay mis’ry of the thoughtless great, 
The walks of folly, the disease of state ; 
From scenes where daring guilt triumphant 
reigns, 
Its dark suspicions, and its hoard of pains, 
Where pleasure never comes without alloy, 
And art but thinly paints fallacious joy : 
Where languor loads the day, excess the night, * 
And dull satiety succeeds delight, 
Where midnight vices their fell orgies keep, 
And guilty revels scare the phantom sleep: 
Where dissipation wears the name of bliss— 
From these we fly, in search of Happiness! 


The description of Urania, the ancient shep- 
herdess, is natural and interesting—it inspires 
respect’ and veneration : 


The dame you seek inhabits yonder cell, 

In HER united worth and wisdom dwell, 
Poor, not dejected, humble, yet not mean, 
Cheerful, tho” grave, and lively, tho” sereney 
Benevolent, kind, pious, gentle, just, 
Reason her guide, and Providence her trust! 
It Heav’n, indulgent to her little store, 
Adds to that lictle but a little more, 

With pious praise her grateful heart o’erflows, 
And sweetly mitigates the suff*rer’s woes 5 
Her Jabours for devotion best prepare— 
And meek devotion smooths the brow of care! 
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The following advice is deserving of serious 
consideration—it is not only just but happily 
expressed : 


Expect not perfect happiness below, 

Nor heavenly plants on earth’s low soil to grow 3 
Esteem none happy by their outward air, 

All have their portion of allotted care: 

Tho’ prudence wears the semblance of content, 
When the full heart with agony is rent, 

Secludes its anguish from the public sight, 

And feeds on sorrrow with a sad delight, 

Shuns ev'ry eye to cherish darling grief, 

This fond indulgence its supreme relief. 

By love directed, and in mercy meant, 

Are trials suffer’d and afflictions sent, 

To stem impettious passion’s furious tide, 

To curb the insolence of prosperous pride, 

To wean from earth and bid our wishes soar 

To that blest clime where pain shall be no more, 
Where weary'd virtue shall for virtue fly, 

And ev'ry tear be wip’d from ev'ry eye! 


shep- | 
spires 


Tothe femaie sex the subsequent lines must 
| be acceptable, though they do not quadrate 
) with the precepts of the Woolstonecraftian 
» school : 


Let Woman then her real good discern, 
And her true interests of Urania learn : 

Her lowest name the tyrant of an hour, 

And her best empire—negligence of pow'r 3 
By yielding she obtains the noblest sway, 
And reigns securely when she seems t’ obey ! 


| Inthe same spirit has our authoress compos, 
, cd another passage equally just and beautiful s 
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As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 

‘ Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light ; 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, il 
Expos’d abroad, its languid colours fly, a 
Its form decays, and all its odours die ! 
So Woman, born to dignify retreat, P 
Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great, Pp 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm, il 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; al 


Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven’s applauses and her own, 

Should dread no blame but that which crimes 
impart, 

The censures of a self-condemning heart, 

But know the awful all-disclosing day __ 

The long arrear of secret worth shall pay, 

Applauding saints shall hear with fond regard, 

And He who witness’d here shall there reward! 


The close of the piece is too interesting to be 


gent reader we know it will secure /is appro- BY 
bation : fo 
In its true light this transient life regard— 
This is a state of trial, not reward: 
Tho’ rough the passage, peaceful is the port, 
The bliss is perfect, the probation short. 0 
Of human wit beware the fatal pride, 
An useful follower, but a dang’rous guide ; 
On holy faith’s aspiring pinions rise, 
Assert your birth-right and assume the skies ! ar 
Te 
Fountain of Being! teach us to devote 


To thee each purpose, action, word, and thought! 
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Thy grace our hope, thy love our only boast, 
Be all distinctions in the Christian lost ! 

Be this in ev’ry state our wish alone— 
Almighty, wise and good, thy will be done ! 


Thus have we selected a few passages from 
ihe earliest of Miss More’s productions: it is 
characterised by the same traits of genius and 
piety which have distinguished her subsequent 
publications, _ By the perusal of such a poem, 
the young mind will be confirmed in the love 
and practice of christianity. 

Islington. J. Sn 





To the Editors of the Monthly Visitor. 


GENTLEMEN, ¢ 
AVING met with the following instance 
of the sagacity of brutes, in the works of 
the Rev. Augustus Toplady, and conceiving it 
might afford entertainment to the readers of 
your valuable publication, have transcribed it 

for your use. 
Iam, gentlemen, 
your constant reader, 


Gravesend, JOHN BRYAN. 
October 7, 1802. 


oo 


A Goat is by no means considered as an 
animal of bright intellects, and yet some things are 
telated of him which indicate no small share of 
rationality. Luther’s story is well known, who 
relates, that two goats meeting on a narrow 

L 
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plank over a deep river, it being impossible for 
them to pass abreast, one of them very pru- 
dently couched, that so, the other walking over 
him, neither of them might be in danger of fall- 
ing into the stream—a memento to men of pre- 
cipitate dispositions, who, by a discreet self-re- 
straint, and by well-timed moderation, meek- 
ness and condescension, may prevent much in- 
ward and outward evil from accruing to them. 
selves and to the church of God. 

If a goat knows how to conduct himself with 
prudence when cases of difficulty and danger 
call for the exercise of that talent, he can also 
prove himself no contemptible adept in the art 
of war when either his own safety or that of his 
family and friends requires him to repel force 
by force. An instance of this occurs in the 
narrative of Lord Anson’s voyage; nor can I 
better express them than in the words of that 
authentic and well-written performance, pre- 
mising only, that the theatre of the following 
unsuccessful invasion was the-island of Juan 
Fernandez, in the South Sea: “< We once 
had an opportunity of observing a remark- 
able dispute betwixt a herd of these animals 
(i. e. goats), and a number of dogs; for, going 
in our boat into the eastern bay, we perceived 
some dogs running very eagerly upon the foot, 
and being willing to diseover what game they 
were after, we lay upon our oats some time to 
view them, and at last saw them take to a hill, 
where locking a little further, we observed 
upon the ridge of it an herd of goats, which 
seemed drawn up for their reception. There 
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vadhcesee = a “rere 
was a very narrow path, skirted on each side 
by precipices, on which the master of the herd 
posted himself fronting the enemy, the rest of 
the goats being all behind him where the 
ground was more open. As this spot was in- 
accessible by any other path excepting where 
this champion had placed himself, the dogs, 
though they ran up the hill with great alacrity, 
yet when they came within about twenty yards 
of him, they found they dared not encounter 
with him, for he would infallibly have driven 
them down the precipice, but gave over the 
chace, and quietly laid themselves down pant- 
ing at a great rate.” Could any one command- 
ing officer on the face of the globe bave dis- 
played more military skill in taking all possible 
advantage of his ground, and more resolute 
prowess in maintaining it, than this Leonidas 
of the herd’? And, on the other hand, were not 
the invaders equally judicious in sounding a 
timely retreat, and in not attempting to storm 
a fortress which both tie nature of the place 
and the discreet valour of the defendants con- 
curred to render impregnable. It is no im- 
peachment of courage, but an argument of su- 
perior wisdom to desist in due season from de- 
signs that are found to be impracticable. 
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The Female ABentor. 
NO. 5. 


VARIOUS DUTIES CONNECTED WITH 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of declining age, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile a parent from the sky. 


‘O sung Pore, with a filial enthusiasm, for 
which I honor him ;°and*his actions cor- 
responded with his words, ‘for.it has been said 
of him that one of the greatest pleasures of his 
life was promoting the happiness of his aged 
mother. .There can indeed be. no greater proof 
given of goodness of heart and tenderness of 
disposition than what is evinced in: the conduct 
he describes in the lines just qtoted. What 
can be more amiable and endearing than a 
child performing for an aged and suflermg pas 
rent ali the tender offices which their situation 
require, thus repaying, as far as they are able, 
the tenderness and* affection: which they had 
rec iy ed in the helpless P eriods of infancy and 
childheod. As the prac slice of such duties ratse 
us in the estimation of the good and the discern- 
ing part of mankind, so the neglect of them 
never fails to operate to our disadvantage ;_ be- 
sides, we have the command of God himself 
for the practice of this important duty— Ho 
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nor thy father aud thy mother ;” and cold indeed 
must their hearts be who are so lost to gratitude 
and feeling as to need any further fo roy 
on this i impressive subject. 

The union formed by marriage can neither 
slacken nor dissolve those ties w hich bind us to 
our parents; they were fixed long before we 
ourselves were sensible of their strength : they 
were the first objects which awakened in us 
the ideas of kindness and affection ; it was to 
them we looked up, during our early years, for 
support and protection ; and these recollections 
ina good mind instinctively call forth our grati- 
tude, reverence, andlove. I should hope there 
is not a human being dignified with the name 
of husband who could even form a wish to snap 
with tyrannic violence the tender chords of filial 
and parental affections. “* No mother, no 
child,” says the eccentric but kind-hearted Ros- 
seau ; and I am inclined to think his observation 
is founded on truth. Should it be so, where 
are the gay mothers of the present day to seck 
for tenderness and affection in their declining 
years? Not those beings whom they left in 
the helpless stages of infancy (when they most 
wanted the fostering bosom of maternal love) to 
the care of sordid and mercenary hirelings—to 
people no way interested in their welfare ; 3 they 
are incapable of feeling for them that tender ness, 
however they may feign it, which their mothers 
would have felt, had “th ey not crossed the de- 
signs of nature, and, to avoid a little trouble 
sid confinement, suffered their hearts to be- 
come insensible to the sweet transports of ma- 
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ternal love. I do not say that those mothers 
have no love for their children who resign them 
to the care of others: nature is imperious—she 
will sometimes be heard even in the midst of 
dissipation ; but of this I am certain, that their 
affection for their offspring is not so lively, nor 
their sensibility of heart so called into action, as 
it would be if they pursued the dictates of na- 
ture, and nourished their innocent infants with 
that food which the hand of Providence pre- 
ared for them. In truth, that woman is but 
VO a mother who does not suckle her own chil- 
dren; nor do I think there can be any excuse 
made for the omission of this duty, provided a 
woman has strength to fulfil it, nor would any 
one that knew its importance willingly omit it. 
It certainly must be a sight highly gratifying 

to an affectionate husband to see his wife chear- 

fully performing the duties of a mother, for it 

must imperceptib'y attach him more towards 

her, and cement their affections beyond the 
power of time or chance to alter. Besides, a 
woman so employed will not fly eagerly after 
every light and trifling pursuit which fashion 
may offer—her mind will be too much engaged 
to heed the call of folly; her whole heart will 
be absorbed in the interesting scenes of her 
nursery, and if she looks beyond it, it will only 
be to lessen the cares of her husband, and to 
gladden their domestic circle with the smiles of 
contented tranquillity. 

I shall next slightly touch on the practice of 

economy, and then close this imperfect sketch 
of female duties. 
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Economy varies much in its principles when 
applied to different stations in society. What 
would be extravagance in a country gentlewo- 
man, might be thought economy in a lady of 
fashion ; yet there is no station, however exalt- 
ed, beyond the reach of its influence ; if the 
practice of it be neglected, the most splendid 
fortunes would soon fall into confusion and de- 
cay: it is of course highly important that it 
should be studied by those whose incomes are 
more confined. It is incumbent on the mistress 
of every family to be particularly careful that 
her expences do not exceed the sums allotted 
for the different branches of domestic expendi- 
ture. The practice of frugality and economy 
are duties which she owes to her husband, to 
her children, and to herself{—for without a strict 
attention to these regulations, all must be con- 
fusion. Nor should the appearance of a mar- 
ried woman ever exceed the circumstances of 
her husband : there can be no stronger proof of 
weakness and folly in a woman than when she 
attempts, at the expence of her husband’s peace 
and property, to vie in appearance with thase 
whose rank and fortune permit them to indulge 
in all the vagaries of fashion. There is, how- - 
ever, an easy simplicity and neatness of appear- 
ance to which all ranks of women are entitled, 
and which most may obtain without injuring the 
circumstances of their husbands or disturbing 
their repose. 

These cautions may to some readers appear 
superfluous, and so they might be if this little 
work were addressed only to such as were 
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ay 
opulent, and who were not under the necessity 
of confining themselves to itsrules ; but as it is 
presumed ‘this essay will be finial to convey 
sentiments generally instructive to the great 
mass of society, the above rules, therefore, ma ay 
be rendered useful to some description of 
readers. 

Here then the author closes her humble at- 
tempt, most fervently hoping that some abler 
pen will speedily throw a stronger light upon 
the duties of women. She has only offered 
hints which she thinks, were they reduced to 
practice, migit lessen many of the ills now la- 
mented in wedded life, and more firm ly secure 
many of its anjaymestts. 

Transient indeed is our abode here, and it is 
much to be regretted that so large a portion of 
our time sh uld be devoted to useless bicke rings 
and unnecessary complaints s. A little attention 
10 our own conduct and mode of behaviour, 
regulated by the principles of religion and the 
practice of mutual forbearance, would infallibly 
lead us to the possession of peace here and hap- 
piness hereafter. 

I cannot conclude this Essay better than in 
introducing a beautiful passage on the subject 
of matrim oujal fclicity, by the admired author 
of the Seasons. 

Enamour’d more, as more remembrance swells 

With many a proof of recollected Jove, 

Together down they sink in social sleepy 

Together freed, their social spirits fly 

To scenes wheie love and bliss immoital reign! 
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4 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
IN A LETTER 10 A FRIEND: 


(Concluded from page 62.) 





Mondey. 
"po-DAY's excursion was one of the most 
pleasant I perhaps,ever engaged in. You 
must know, my dear friend, that it was a day 
set apart for good nature and festivity by a re- 
spectable society of gentlemen ; mirth, freedom, 
and friendship seemed only to preside. Happy 
day! said 1, as I wandered'in.the village 
church-yard, and viewed the litle,school, in 
which the village master called around him a 
rising offspring. .“ Is there aught so fair” as 
this said I, as I marked the infants look up te. 
the old man for instruction.” Bless’ their hearts, 
said |—these are the days of youth, these are! 
the scenes so inimitably, depieted by Goldsmith ; 
even the whole.village became doubly endear- 
ing to mc from the peculiar resemblance it bore: 
to sweet Auburn ——and may thy fate, dear 
W —k—m, said'I,.ne’er’ resemble it! Poor 
Goldsmith ! thine was the sensitive and‘ unas- 
suming heart !—posterity will revere thee. 
Where am I now going—is there an innate 
perversion in man, or is he blinded by igno- 
rance*’ Do not, dear Mary, said‘1, consider 
yourself either too beautiful or too happy. She 
suspects not my sincerity. Did the damsel 
Suspect my candor, or did 1,speak .»vhat 1 had 
just said with a too ardent look? Heaven. 








* 
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knows !—I trow it was from both motives. 
Never mind, said J, you are still kind, and I 
ain still candid. As I said so, Mary had dis- 
appeared—I perfectly understood her depar- 
ture. But, said I, it were ungracious to harm 
an unsuspecting heart—it were uniair, villain- 
ous, and unworthy of a generous soul! OQ, in- 
nocence! thou art at all times and in all places 
a lovely companion ! the stern in virtue revere 
thee, the mind in sentiment loves thee, and the 
very advocates for vice dread thee. O that I 
could now press thee to my bosom, never, never 
to forsake thee! Then it is thou art a balm of 
never failing pleasure—thy dictates are sweet 
and delicious as is the chrystal stream to the 
thirsty and weary traveller; when the sons of 
men forsake thee, they forsake a source of bea- 
titude and peace! 

Thus did I pleasingly ruminate after I had 
bestowed my kindest benediction. I saw the 
dear maiden enter the cottage, and my heart 
rejoiced at the parting. It is said I, a merit to 
be virtuous when vice entices us in the garb of 
pleasure. Active virtue is as sure a pledge of 
a good heart, as is misanthrophy of a bad one : 
a candid active virtue is beautiful as the trans- 
parent stream which purls along, and adds joy 
to the heart as it passes. Virtue in a misan- 
thropist is like concealed particles of gold, of no 
value till extracted by the crucible.— Adieu, 
dear village damsel! said I; and may the 
cursed tale of the deceiver never beguile thee ! 

Night had now drawn her curtains, and on 
leaving the cottage I hied me on with acceler- 
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ated step. How still was all around me—-not 
a breeze—not a footstep: the bat and the 
night-owl now and then wafted past me. Reign 
on, said I, ye sure emblems of stillness! Grey’s 
Country Church-yard and Hervey’s Medita- 
tions awakened in my fancy. But what travel- 
ler, said I has pictured the awful reflections 
which naturally recur to the mind when dark- 
ness holds her gloomy empire? Impressed with 
reflections like these, I wandered on, and was 
soon at the house of my friend, who was happy 
to greet my return in safety. 





te wee eS wv Oo" = C* 


Tuesday: 

I had appointed this day for my departure, 
and rose me more reluctantly than usual from 
my couch. My good friend C was in rea- 
diness to see me to the coach. I will remem- 
ber his politeness with friendship and respect : 
his is the warm and feeling bosom—a tale of 
sympathy can easily distil a tear from his chari- 
table eye ; the pathetic endears and is conge- 
nial to his feelings. I really left him with re- 
gret ; from the many innocent adventures and 
the many pleasant rambles I had, callous indeed 
would be my heart did I not look back with 
pleasure to the few days which I have been de- 
scribing to you; yes, B——, life is more than 
desirable when happiness o’ermantles us in the 
manner I recently experienced. But I re- 
turn to our journey towards London. 

I confess I felt a kind of sickning depress me 
—objects that delighted on my passage down 
seemed now to assume a different hue: im place 


~~ 
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of ontecpanlabilid with delight the heantieh of 
nature, | was indulging in some romantic reve- 
rie, or picturing a preintended existence ; and 
agreeable as were my companions, I really 
could not attune my mind to harmony. We at 
lengih approached town—TI thought of it with 
indifference, and as we entered it, my heart re- 
sickened at the scenes of wretchedness which 
it presented. Gay licentious spot, said I, tives 
are thy al! lurements but i in intempe rance ! As iY 
said so, the London Hospital presented itself 
on the left—my heart smote me for what 1 had 
sail ; monument of charity, thought I, thou, 
and asylums such as thou art, do honor to the 
feelings of a people, whilst ye distress the chris- 
tian heart to think there is need of ye! 





Wednesday. 

I continue disconsolate: active business has 
no charms for me—is but an ineffectual re- 
me dy 5 ; 1 must seek alleviation from a due sym- 
pathy in my own mind. Well, said I, I will 
write to my friend C-—, I will picture to him 
ny dissatisfaction, the enauz that depresses me ; 
I will briefly recal the past, by a sympathetic 
retrospect; I will waft to him my gratitude for 
the health, pleasure, and satisfaction I enjoy ed 
on my excursion, then will I clasp, as it were, 
the prospects in town to my breast—and in this 
manner willl console me. 

Adieu, my dear friend! 
July 28, 1802. Boe 
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AN OLD ENGLISH ESQUIRE. 


The following character of the Honorable William . 
Hastings, of the Woodlands, in Hampshire, was 
copied in the year 1737, from a manuscript of An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, the first Earl of Shaftsbury, 
by W, Cowper, Esq. then clerk of parliament, 


Be 

N the year 1638, lived Mr. Hastings; by 
A his quality, son, brother, and uncle to the 
Earls of Huntingdon. He was, peradventure, 
an original in our age, or rather the copy of 
our antient nobility in hunting, not in warlike 
times. 

2. He was low, very strong, and very ac- 
tive; of a reddish flaxen hair. His cloaths al- 
ways green cloth, and never all worth (when 
new) five pounds. 

3. His house was perfectly of the old fashion, 
in the midst of a large park well stocked with 
deer, and, near the house, rabbits to serve his 
kitchen; many fish-ponds; great store of wood 
and timber ; a bowling-green in it, long, but 
narrow, full of high ridges, it being never .e- 
velled since it was ploughed: they used round 
sand-bowls ;—and_ it had a banqueting-house 
like a stand, a large one, built in a tree. 

4. He kept all manner of sport hounds that 
ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
hawks long and short winged. He had all 
. sorts of nets for fish, He had a walk in 
the New Forest and the manor of Christ 
Church ; this last supplied him with red deer, 
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sea and river fish ; and indeed all his neigh- 9 thi 
bours’ lands and royalties were free to him, who 9 Po 
bestowed all his time on these sports, but what 
he borrowed to caress his neighbours’ wives and § sn 
daughters. This made him very popular, al. § w 
ways speaking kindly to the husband, brother, § B 
or father, who was, to boot, very welcome to § hc 
his house whenever he came. gl 
5. There he found beef, pudding, and small J he 
beer in great plenty ; a house not so neatly kept § sa 
as to shame him or his dusty shoes—the great J fe 
hall strewed with marrow-bones, full of hawks’ § v 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers; the § v 
upper side of the hall hung with the fox-skins 
of this and the last year’s killing, here and there § tl 
a pole-cat intermixed ; game-keepers and hun- § 
ter’s poles in great abundance. t 
6. The parlour was a large long room, as § | 


properly furnished: ona great hearth paved 
with brick lay some terriers and the choicest 
hounds and spaniels; seldom but two of the 
great chairs had litters of young cats in them, 
which were not to be disturbed, he having al- 
ways three or four attending him at dinner, 
and a little white round stick of fourteen inches 
long lying by his trencher, that he might defend 
such meat as he had no mind so part with to 
them. The windows, which were very large, 
served for places to lay his arrows, cross-bows, 
stone-bows and other such like accoutrements ; 
the corners of the room full-of the best chosen 
hunter’s and hawking poles. An oyster table 
at the lower end; which was of constant use, 
wice a day, all the year round ; for he never 
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failed to eat oysters before dinner and supper 
through all seasons; the neighbouring town of 
Pool supplied him with them. 

7+ The upper part of the room had two 
small tables and a desk, on the one side of 
which was a church Bible and on the other the 
Book of Martyrs. On the tables were hawks’ 
hoops, bells, and such like; two or three old 
green hats, with their crowns thrust in so as to 
hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a phea- 
sant kind of poultry he took much care of and 
fed himself. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes 
were not wanting. In the hole of the desk 
were store of tobacco-pipes that had been used. 

8. On one side of this end of the room was 
the door of a closet, wherein stood the strong 
beer and the wine, which never came thence 
but in single glasses, that being the rule of the 
house exactly observed—for he never exceeded 
in drink, or permitted it. ~ 

9. On the other side was the door into an 
old chapel, not used for devotion ; the pulpit, 
as the safest place, was never wanting of a 
cold chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of 
bacon, or great apple-pye, with thick crust, ex- 
tremely baked. 

10. His table cost him not much, though it 
was good to eat at. His sports supplied all 
but beef and mutton, except Fridays, when he 
had the best salt fish (as well as other fish) he 
could get, and was the day his neighbours of 
best quality most visited him. He never want- 
ed a London pudding, and always sung it in 
with “ My pert eyes therein-a.” He dranka 

M2 
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glass or two of wine at meals; very ofien syrup 
of gillylowers in his sack; and had alwaysa 
tun rela iss, Without feet, standing by him holding 

a pint of small beer, which he often stirred with 
rosemary. 

11. He was well natured, but soon angry, 
calling his servants bastards and cuckoldy 
knaves ; ; in one of which he often spoke truth 
to his own knowledge, and sometimes in both, 
though of the same man. He lived to bean 
hundred, never lost his eye-sight, but always 
wrote and read without spectacles, and got on 
horseback without help. Until past fourscore, 
he rid to the death of a stag as well as any, 

N.B. He lived at Woodlands. 


The British Traveller, 
NOs. 5 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


WOR an account of these singular people we 
are obliged to M. Denon,* member of the 
National Institute of France, whose recent inge- 
nious description of every thing worthy of re 
mark in this celebrated country, must render 
it highly interesting to our readers. 

M. Denon was nearly a month at Kaira, 
during which he extended his researches 
throughout this superb city, this holy city, g ereat 
among the great ; this delight of the imagina- 





* See an excellent translation of this work by E. 
A. Kendal, Esq. 
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tion, the splendor a 0 sn of which call 
forth the smile of the prophet—for such are the 
terms in which it is spoken of by the Orientals. 
In point of fact, he saw an innumerable popu- 
lation, and extensive spaces for passengers ; but 
not a single fine street, not a single beautiful 
building. ‘There is a vast place, with the air 
of a field, called Lelbequier, wherein General 
Bonaparte resided : this, at the time of the in- 
undation, had in it something agreeable, on ac- 
count of its coolness, and the parties made on it 
at night in barges. The palaces of Kaira, en- 
circled with walls, sadden more than they em- 
bellish the. streets. The habitations of the 
poor, still more neglected here than any where 
else, add to what is distressing in the sight of 
misery inall places, all the privations and hegli- 
gence which the climate peculiarly permits. 
The observer is incessantly tempted to ask, 
where are the habitations of the four-and-twenty 
sovereigns?* When, however, he has pene- 
trated these species of fortresses, he finds some 
conveniencies, some refinement of luxury—fine 
marble baths, voluptuous stoves, mosaic cham- 
bers, in the midst of which are basons of water 
and fountains; mattresses covered with rich 
stuffs and surrounded with magnificent cushions; 
these divans commonly occupy the three sides 
ofthe room. The wisdows, where there are 
any, never open, and the light which they ad- 
mit is dimmed by coloured glass, within very 












































* The beys are twenty-four in number, 
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closely reticulated grates; the principal light 
usually enters from a dome in the centre of the 
ceiling. The Orientals, strangers to all the 
uses we make of light, care very little for pro- 
curing it. Generally speaking, every thing 
they admire is favorable to repose; as, divans, 
on which one is rather laid than seated, on which 
one is at ease, and from which it is rather trou- 
blesome to move ; garments, of which the lower 
part are petticoats, by which the legs are con- 
fined; large sleeves which fall eight inches be- 
low the fingers’ ends; aturban with which it is 
impossible to bow the head ; a habit of holding 
in one hand a pipe, with the vapour of which 
the brain is intoxicated, and in the other a ro- 
sary, of which the beads are passed between 
the fingers ; all this destroys activity, destroys 
imagination: they think without an object; 
without relish, do the same thing every day; 
and finish with having lived, without having 
endeavored to vary the monotony of their ex- 
istence. 

The manners of such as are obliged to labour 
are not very different from those of the rich. 
Accustomed to expect from their industry no- 
thing beyord the ordinary routine, they never 
exert themselves with that hope. They never 


invent a method of doing better, nor seek far’ 


that which is invented; and they always re- 
ject any at which they are obliged to stand, a 
position for which they have the greatest aver- 
sion. The joiner, the lock-smith, the carpen- 
ter, the farrier, all work sitting ; even the ma- 
son raises a minaret without being ever on his 
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legs. Like savages, they seldom use more 
than one tool, One is quite astonished at what 
they are capable of doing; and one would be 
disposed to believe them ingenious if, adhering 
constantly to usage, they did not soon force one 
to think that, like the insect whose workman- 
ship we admire, they are guided by an instinct 
from which they cannot stray. 

But is it not despotism, which commanding 
always, recompepsing never, is the source and 
seme cause of this stagnation of industry ? 

n upper Egypt, the Arabian artificers, at a dis- 
tance from their masters, fought the French mi- 
litary manufacturers, worked with them, and, 
certain of adequate wages, laboured to give sae 
tisfaction, recommencing their toil when they 
had committed mistakes ; they looked with en- 
thusiasm at the operation of the wind- mill, and 
gazed on the effects of the rammer with trans 
ports of admiration : a secret sentiment of indo- 
lence inspired, perhaps, this admiration for two 
machines which assisted the heaviest labours 
necessity has imposed upon them, that of raising 
water, and forming banks to retain it. They 
build as little as they can he!p; they never re- 
pair any thing. Jf a wall threatens to tumble, 
it is left to do so; there are still some rooms in 
the house ; and they lay the ruins on one side. 
At length the whole building falls, and in this 
¢ase they abandon the site; or, if they are 
obliged to clear it, they carry the rubbish as 
short a distance as possible: it is this latter 
practice which has raised around every town in 
Egypt, and particularly Kaira, not eminences, 
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but mountains, by which the eyes of the travel: 
ler is astonished, and for which he is at first un- 
able to account. 

There are some considerable structures in 
Kaira, which should probably be attributed to 
the times of the khalifs, such as the palace of 
Joseph, the well of Joseph, and the granaries of 
Joseph, of which all travellers have spoken, and 
concerning which some have preserved the po- 
pular tradition which attributes them to the 
prudent care of the Joseph of Potiphar ; but to 
confirm this, it would be necessary to shew that 
Kaira is as old as Memphis,* and tliat in the 
age of this patriarch there were already ruins 
im the neighbourhood of the city, since these 
edifices have been built with the remains of 
others still more antient.t In a word, these 











built by Jesuhar, a Greek, who in the year 968, 
was sent by Abi-Pammim to siege Egypt, in which 
enterprize he succeeded. ‘The founder had desired 
the buildings to be begun under the horsocope or 
ascendant of the planet Mars, called by the Arabs, 
Kabir, or the conqueror, whence it was stiled Ka- 
hira, or Kaira,—See Travels in Africa hy W. G. 
Browne, p. 100. 

t “* The mint is fixed in the castle, built by the 
celebrated Yussuf (Joseph) Aba Moddafar-ibin- Aitb, 
whose title of honor was Salah-eddin (or Selab-dl- 
din, the Saladin of the crusaders), in the sixth cen- 
tury of Mohammedism. The people of the coun- 
try, who are inthe habit of confounding ail history 
aud chronology, attribute it to Joseph the son of 
Isaac, whose palace they say it was; but it ds un- 
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buildings bear all the marks which distinguish 
every thing the moslems have erected in this 
country; that is to say, they are a mixture of 
magnificence, meanness, and ignorance. The 
aqueduct, which brings Water from Old Kaira* 
to the castle over four thousand two hundred 
and forty yards of ground, would be a strueture 
worthy of remark, if, in the course of its extent, 
it did not exhibit the same incongruous assem- 
blage. ’ 

The castle, irregularly built, and without any 
real means of defence, has nevertheless some 
parts advantageously disposed. In it is lodged, 
or rather confined, the pasha. - The only cham- 
ber remarkable in his apartments is that of the 
divan, where the beys are assembled, and which 
has often witnessed the bloody scenes of this 
fempestuous government. Here, also, is seen 
the well of Joseph, cut in a rock, of nearly three 
hundred feet in depth, and of which all the 
particulars have been given by Norden. Inits 
plan, the palace of Joseph is a fine conception : 
the admiration of the observer is commanded by 
the application made by the Arabian architects 
of the antique fragments which they have em- 
ployed in its construction, and the address with 
which they have often mingled ornaments aiter 
their own taste. 
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necessary to confute an opinion wholly unsupported 
by facts.” —Browne's Travels in Africa, p. 78. 
* Or Misr-cl- Attiké. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Great JIublic Characters, 


NO. 4, 





PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, 
BROTHER TO FREDERIC THE GREAT, 






HIS celebrated veteran made his first es 
say in arms about the year 1744. Being 
taken ill at Tabor, he was besieged in that city 
by General Nadasti, but relieved by a detach- 
ment sent for that purpose by his brother. 

The next year, at the battle of Friedberg, 
Prince Henry acted as aid-de-camp-general, 
and had the pleasure to see nine thousand of 
the enemy made prisoners. The peace of 
Dresden, which followed soon after, arrested 
for a time his military career. 

How he employed his time till the seven 

ears’ war (when his great military genius found 
its full scope), weno where find ; but Frederic’s 
brother could not lead a useless life. 

His highness first distinguished himself in the 
seven years’ war at the battle of Prague; and 
when the Prussian line was rather backward in 
advancing, Prince Henry exhibited the greatest 
valour, and much contributed to the important 
victory then gained. At the battle of Colin, 
which took place soon after, in which Frederic 
experienced a dreadful reverse of fortune, 
Prince Henry and his brother Ferdinand put 
themselves at the head of the grenadiers, and 
endeavored to retrieve the fortune of the day ; 
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but every attack produced new disappointment, 
and the Prussians left the field with the loss of 
18,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

In 1788, Prince Henry had the command of 
a body of Prussians in Saxony, and advanced 
against the French, and after having driven 
them tewards the Weser returned to cover Sax- 
ony. The celebrated Daun had collected all 
his forces, and was endeavoring to drive Prince 
Henry from his situation, relieve the city of 
Dresden, and cut off the communication of the 
Prussians with the Elbe ; but Henry took such 
ad position as would have done honor to the 
oldest general, and which enabled him to main- 
tain his post until his brother the king joined 
him. 

In May 1759, the prince with his army made 
an irruption into Bohemia and Franconia, de- 
stroyed several magazines, and laid Wurtzburg 
and Bamberg under contribution, but was soon 
compelled to return to Saxony, nor could he 
prevent Laudohn, with a body of 18,000 men, 
fron joining the Russiens near the Oder.— 
Henry soon after quiited Saxony, and repaired 
to Silesia. In October he approached the 
Elbe; in this march, by making a circuit, he 
avoided Count Daun, surprised a body of Aus- 
trians under General Vela, whom he took with 
1500 men, and reached Saxony before Daun 
knew whither he had bent his march. 

He had equal success in his advance to the 
telief of Breslaw ; the siege of which he come 
pelled Laudohn to raise, who did not think 
proper to risk an action. This success discon- 
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certed the enemy’s plans, and decided the event 
of the campaign of 1760. 

The defence of Saxony was entrusted to his 
care during the campaign of 1761, where with 
an inconsiderable number of troops he mains 
tained himself during the summer. On the 
29th of October he attacked and defeated a 
combined body of Austrians and troops of .the 
empire under General Stolberg, who lost 7000 
men and 22 pieces of cannon. This was his 
last military exploit. The peace which fole 
lowed gave Germany a respite from the horrors 
ot War. 

During this war Henrv lost his elder brother, 
who was so affected by the disagreeable reflec 
tion thrown on him from the affair of Gatel, 
that he retired from public affairs. This me- 
lancholy increasing, he died in the beginning of 
May, 1758. This prince married the Princess 
Louisa of Brunswic, by whom he had the late 
king. 

Some difficulty arising respecting the partition 
of Poland, Frederic sent his brother Henry to 
Petersburg, where he received the same honors 
as on his first visit. Ina private conference with 
the empress, the prince is said to have propos 
ed to her, as a method to obviate all difficulties, 
that the remains of Poland should be partitioned, 
and that Poniatowsky should be provided for in 
another way: a proposal which the empress 
acceded to, but which required some years be- 
fore it could be put in practice, 

The Grand Duchess of Russia dying just 
when the partition of Poland was in agitation 
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——— Renee: arnt 
(1796), the King of Prussia, thinking an inter- 
view between him and the Empress of Russia 
would give umbrage to the other courts of Eu- 
rope, charged his brother Prince Henry with 
the commission ; and to disguise his design, sent 
him under pretence of visiting his sister, the 
Queen of Sweden, to Stockholm. While there, 
he received pressing invitations from Catherine 
to visit Petersburg. He embarked in a galley 
for Abo, and thence proceeded to Petersburg, 
which he entered under a discharge of cannon. 

During his residence, every day was marked 
with festivities, but they did not prevent an 
attention to business and in these moments the 
infamous partition of Poland was agreed on. 

A war breaking out in the year 1778, be- 
tween Prussia and Austria respecting the suc- 
cession to Bavaria, the king collected two 
armies, put one of them under the command of 
Prince Henry, who was opposed by General 
Laudohn, and who suspected the prince ofa 
design to penetrate into the Upper Palatinate 
and Bavaria. In this Laudohn was deceived, 
the prince entered Saxeny, joined 22,000 troops 
of that country, and found himself at the head 
of 72,000 men. He then received orders from 
his brother to enter Bohemia, in which march, 
by a Masterly manoeuvre, he deceived Laudohn, 
and proceeding into that country, took post at 
Nimes, from whence he sent out foraging pars 
lies, and levied contributions. Finding he 
could not draw the Austrians to a battle, he re- 
tired, and took up his winter quarters in Sax- 
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ony. A pacification soon after again put anf filled 
end to hostilities. dilut 


Prince Henry was always the favorite of his dep 
brother, and accompanied him in many excur- § a d 
sions, particularly in 1769, when he had an in- § out 
terview with the late Emperor Joseph. At § cen 
Frederic’s decease, he left him by will 200,000 
crowns, and some other tokens of remem- 





brance. int 
The prince in 1759 married a princess of } nea 
Hesse. the 








flammable air was introduced, and through 
which it might be let out. The balloon was 
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(With an Engraving.) k 
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THE first voyage performed in this country B * 
in an air balloon was by Vincent Lunardi, 
a native of Italy, who ascended from the Artil BP 
lery-ground in London on the 13th of Septem- dl 
ber, 1784. His machine was made of oiled B® 
silk, painted in alternate stripes of blue and red, 
and its diameter was thirty-two feet. Froma B ? 
net, which covered about two-thirds of the bal- 5 
loon, forty-five cords descended to a hoop h 
hanging below the balloon, to which the gallery L 
was attached. The machine had no valve, f 
and its neck (which terminated in the form ofa B * 
pear) was the aperture through which the in- 
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filled with air produced from zinc by means of 
diluted vitriolic acid. And when the aeronaut 
departed, at two o’clock, he took up with him 
a dog, a cat, and a pigeon. After throwing 
out some ballast, to. clear the houses, he as- 
cended to a considerable height, and the direc- 
tion of his motion at first was north-west by 
west, but as the balloon rose higher, it came 
into another current of air, which carried it 
nearly north. In the course of his voyage the 
thermometer was as low as twenty-nine de- 
grees, and the drops of water which had col- 
lected round the balloon were frozen. About 
half after three,. he descended very near the 
ground, and landed the cat, which was almost 
dead with cold; then rising, he prosecuted his 
voyage, till at ten minutes past four o’clock he 
landed near Ware, in Hertfordshire. He de- 
scended by means of his oars or wings. 

The second aerial voyage, in England, was 
performed by Mons. Blanchard, and Mr. Shel- 
don, professor of anatomy to the Royal Aca- 
demy, being the first Englishman who ascended 
with an aerostatic machine. They ascended 
at Chelsea the 16th of October, at nine mi- 
nutes past twelve o'clock. Mr. Blanchard, 
having landed Mr. Sheldon at about fourteen 
miles from Chelsea, re-ascended alone, and 
finally landed near Romsey, in Hampshire, 
about seventy-five miles distant from London, 
having gone nearly at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. The wings used on this occasion, it 
seems, produced no. deviation from the direc- 
lion of the wind. Mr. Blanchard said that he 
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ascended so high as to feel a great difficulty of 
breathing : and that a pigeon, which flew away 
from the boat; laboured tor some time to sustain 
itself with its wings in the rarified air, but after 
wandering a good while, returned, and rested 
on the side of the boat. 

On the 4th of October, Mr. Sadler, an inge- 
nious tradesman at Oxford, ascended at. that 
place with an inflammable air balloon of his 
own construction and filling, And again, on 
the 12th of the same mouth, he ascended 
at Oxford, and floated to the distance of four- 
teen miles in seventeen minutes, which is at the 
rate of near fifty miles an hour. 

On the 4th of January, 1785, Mr. Harper 
ascended at Birmingham with an inflammable 
air balloon, and went to the distance of fifty 
miles in an hour and a quarter, and suffered no 
other inconvenience than a temporary deafness, 
and what might be expected from the changes 
of wet and cold. The thermometer descended 
from forty to twenty-eight degrees. 

On the 19th of January, Mr. Crosbie as- 
cended at Dublin with an inflammable air 
balloon, to a great height. He rose so rapidly 
that he was out of sight in three minutes and a 
half. By suddenly opening the valve, he de- 
scended just at the edge of the sea, as he was 
driving towards the channel, being unprovided 
for properly passing over to England. 

On the 23d of March, Count Zambeccari 
and Admiral Sir Edward Vernon ascended at 
London, and sailed to Horsham, in Sussex, at 
the distance of thirty-five miles, in less than an 
hour. The voyage proved very dangerous, 
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owing to some of the machinery about the valve 


being. damaged, which obliged them to cut 
open some part of the balloon when they were 
about two miles perpendicular height above the 
earth, the barometer having fallen from 30:4 to 
258 inches. In descending, they passed 
through a. dense cloud, which felt very cold, 
and covered them. with snow. The observa- 
tions they made were, that the balloon kept 
perpetually turning round its vertical axis, 
sometimes so rapidly as to make each revolution 
in four or five seconds; that a peculiar noise, 
like rustling, was heard among the clouds, and 
that the balloon was greatly agitated in the de- 
scent, 

On May the 5th, Mr. Sadler, and William 
Windham, Esq. late member of parliament for 
Norwich, ascended at Moulsey-hurst. The 
machine took a south-east course, and the 
current of air was so-strong, that they were in 
great danger of being driven to sea. They had 
the good fortune, however, to descend near the 
conflux of the Thames and Medway, not a mile 
from the water’s edge. By an accident they 
lost their balloon: for, while the aeronants were 
busied in securing their instruments, the country 
people whom they had employed in holding 
down the machine, suddenly let go the cords, 
when the balloon instantly ascended, and was 
driven many miles out to sea, where it fell and 
was taken up by a trading vessel. It was 
afterwards restored again, and another voyage 
made with it from Manchester to Pontefract, in 
which Mr. Sadler was still more unfortunate ; 
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sd 
for no: person being near when it descended, 
and not being able to confine it by his own 
strength, he was dragged by it over trees and 
hedges, and at last was forced to quit it at the 
utmost danger of his life ; after which it rose, 
and was out of sight in a few minutes. It was 
afterwards found near Gainsborough. 

On the 12th of May, Mr. Crosbie ascended, 
at Dublin, as high as the tops of the houses, but 
soon descended again with a velocity that 
alarmed all the spectators for his safety. On 
his stepping out of the car, in an instant Mr. 
M’Guire, a college youth, sprang into it, and 
the balloon ascended with him, to the astonish= 
ment of the beholders, and presently he was 
carried with great velocity towards the channel, 
in the direction of Holyhead. This being ob- 
served, a crowd of horsemen pursued full speed 
the course he seemed to take, and could plainly 
perceive the balloon descending into the sea. 
Lord H. Fitzgerald, who was amongst the fore- 
most, instantly dispatched a swilt-sailing vessel 
mounted with oars, and all the boats that could 
be got, to the relief of the gallant youth, whom 
they found almost spent with swimming, just 
time enough to save his life. 

On the 19th of July, at twenty minutes past 
two o’clock, Mr. Crosbie again ascended at 
Dublin, with intent to cross the channel to 
Holyhead, in England. The usual form of the 
boat had been changed for a capacious wicker 
basket of a circular form, round the upper edges 
of which were fastened a*great many bladders, 
which were intended to render his gallery 
buoyant, in case of a disaster at sea, About 
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300 pounds of ballast were put into the basket, 
but the aeronaut discharged half a hundred on 
his first rise. At first the current of air carried 
him due west, but it soon changed his course 
to nearly north-east, poimting almost towards 
Whitehaven. At upwards of 40 miles from the 
Irish shore, he found himself within clear sight of 
both lands, and he said it was impossible to 
give any adequate idea of the unspeakable 
beauties which the scenery of the sea, bounded 
by both lands, presented. He rose at one time 
so high, that by the intense cold his ink was 
froze, and the mercury sunk into the ball of 
the thermometer. He was sick, and felt a 
strong prepulsion on the tympanum of the ears. 
At his utmost height he thought himself station- 
ary, but on liberating some gas, he descended 
toa current of air blowing north, and extremely 
rough. He now entered a thick cloud, and 
encountered strong blasts of wind, with thunder 
and lightning, which brought him rapidly to- 
wards the surface of the water. Here the bal- 
loon made a circuit, but falling lower, the water 
entered his car, and he lost his notes of obser- 
vation. All his endeavours to throw out ballast 
were of no avail, the force of the wind planged 
him into the ocean, and with much difficulty he 
put on his cork jacket. The propriety of his 
idea was now very manifest in the construction 
of his boat, as by the admission of the water 
into the lower part of it, and the suspension of 
his bladders, which were arranged at the top, 
the water, added to his own weight, became 
ptoper ballast, and the balloon maintaining jts 
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poise, became a powerful sail, by means of 
which, and a snatch-block to his car, he went 
before the wind as regularly as a sailing vessel, 
In this situation he found himself inclined to 
‘eat, and he took alittle fowl. At the distance 
‘of a league he discovered some vessels crowd- 
ing after him, but as his progress outstripped 
all their endeavours, he lengthened the space of 
the balloon from the car, which gave a check 
to the rapidity of his sailing, and he was at 
length overtaken and saved by the Dunleary 
barge, which took him on board, and steered to 
Dunleary, towing the balloon after them. 
A similar accident happened to Major Mo- 
-ney, who ascended at Norwich on the 22d of 
July, at twenty minutes past four in the after- 
noon ; when meeting with an improper current, 
and not being able to Jet himself down, on ac- 
count of the smallness of the valve, he was 
driven out to sea, where, after blowing about 
for near two hours, he dropped into the water. 
Here the struggles were astonishing which he 
made to keep the-balloon up, which was torn, 
and hung only like an umbrella over his head. 
A ship was once within a mile, but he adds, 
whether from want of humanity, or by mistak- 
ing the balloon for a sea-monster, they sheered 
off, and left him to his fate: but a boat chased 
him for two hours, till just dark, and then bore 
away. He now gave up all hopes, and began 
to wish that Providence had given him the fate 
of Pilatre de Rozier, rather than such a linger- 
ing death. Exerting himself, however, to pre- 
‘serve life as long as possible, by keeping the 
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balloon floating over his head, to keep himself 
out of the water, into which nevertheless he 
sunk gradually inch by inch, as it lost its power, 
till he was at length breast-deep in water, 
when he was providentially taken up by a reve- 
nue-cutter, at half past eleven at night, but so 
weak that he was obliged to be lifted out of the 
car into the ship. ' 

About the latter end of August, the longest 
acrial voyage hitherto made was performed by 
Mr. Blanchard, who ascended at Lisle, accom- 
panied by the Chevalier de ?Epinard, and tra- 
velled 300 miles in their balloon before it de- 
scended. On this occasion, as on some former 
ones, Mr. Blanchard made trial of a parachute, 
like a small umbrella, invented to break the fall 
in case of an accident happening to the balloon : 
with this machine he dropped a dog from the 
car after his ascension, which descended gently 
and unhurt. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





SOME ACCOUNT 
OF 
THE PALACE OF ST. CLOUD, 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE CHIEF CONSUL 
OF FRANCE. 


T. CLOUD is watered by the river Seine, 
at the distance of about six miles from 
Paris. The origin of the name is from Clovis, 
the founder of the French monarchy. It has 
been called by the continental lawyers a ducal 
peerage, and was attached to the archbishopric 
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of Paris, the incumbent of which, from this qua- fi 
lification, attained the rank of Duke of St. ti 
Cloud and peer of France. The approach to sti 
the village is over a stone bridge, which leads re 
to the palace through a protracted avenue. It th 
was occupied by the royal family in the trou- bl 
blesome reign of Henry III. and here that bt 
prince fell under the hand of the assassin.— th 
James Clement, a young Dominican monk, th 
worked up to religious frenzy by his fanatical fa 
companions of the cloister, issued from the ar 
darkness of his cell to the splendors of the palace, O 
confident of obtaining a heavenly crown, by Tig 
wresting the earthly diadem from the head of inj 
his sacrilegious prince. He procured false let- the 
ters of credence, and was admitted to the royal Ri 
cabinet. Having delivered his papers, he ap- m¢ 
proached his sovereign, as if to impart some th 
matter of great moment, at that instant he drew ed 
a poniard from beneath his tunic, and sheathed ex 
it in the vitals of Henry. The prince himself see 
drew it forth from the wound, and screaming scc 
aloud for assistance, struck the monk with the wi 
reeking weapon on the forehead. The attend- pre 
ants rushed in, pierced the delinquent with an § giv 
hundred swords, and, in the fury of their indig- M: 
nation, threw the mangled carcase from the dis: 
window, from whence it appeared dashed to ap] 
pieces on the platform. Thus fell the last § tre 
prince of the illustrious house of Valois. Cau 
The palace afterwards devolved to the § ton 
Goudy family, from which it was obtained by § disc 
Lewis XIV. for his brother, the Duke of Or- § of | 







Jeans. It is considered one of the most beauti- 
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ful royal residences of the kingdom ; the situa- 
tion, the views, the cascades, the woods, the 
statuary, and the architecture, all contribute to 
reward the spectator. Two courts appear in 
the front, the nearer being a terrace considera- 
bly elevated above the more remote. The 
building is composed of a centre and wings, 
the latter being united to the main building by 
the mediation of two pavilions. The central 
facade is about one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
and rises to the altitude of about seventy-five. 
On entering the inner court, in the niches of the 
right wing, we observed four statues, represent- 
ing Eloquence, Music, Youth, and Jollity ; on 
the left are Momus, a Bacchante, Peace, and 
Riches. The most remarkable of [the apart- 
ments are the celebrated gallery of Apollo, and 
the two saloons to which the left wing is devot- 
ed; these are connected in one line, and at the 
extreme open to an orangery, through which is 
seen, in the distance, as on the disk of a tele- 
scope, the city of Paris, and the expansive vale 
where it reposes. In the great saloon, which 
precedes the gallery, are beautiful paintings, 
giving the progressive history of the loves of 
Mars and Venus. Cupids are represented as 
disarming the god of his beamy terrors before he 
approaches the yielding form of his divine mis- 
tress ; but the discreet artist has given a lesson of 
caution to sensuality in the figure of the son of La- 
tona, who appears as the effulgent orb of day, 
discovering to Vulcan the lascivious dalliance 
of his wife with her ardent paramour. In the 
gallery are represented the birth of Apollo and 
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Diana, and various stories from the classic 

els. 

The gardens are not in the modern style, but 
in the formality of the last century. 

It is confidently reported that Egalité (Duke 
of Orleans) lost this mansion and its dependen- 
cies to Marie Antoinette at the gaming-table ! 


To the Editors of the Monthly Visitor. 


_ the government of France has lately 
taken umbrage at the freedom of discus- 
sion exercised by the English newspapers of the 
day—a freedom which is the unquestionable 
right of Englishmen; we think that the origin 
and history of these barriers of British liberty 
cannot be unacceptable to our readers. 


The origin of newspapers, those pleasant 
vehicles of instruction, those entertaining com- 
panions of our mornings, has not yet been n- 
vestigated with the precision which is un- 
doubtedly due to what has been emphatically 
called one of the safeguards of our privileges. 
We are still unacquainted with the name of our 
first newspaper, and we are still ignorant of the 
epoch of its original publication. 

The intelligent editor of Dodsley’s old plays 
has indeed told the English world, though with 
less certainty than confidence, that ‘ Gallo-Bel- 
gicus was the name of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in England ;” and he maintains his posi 
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tion from ancient plays, and draws his proofs 
from obsolete poetry: May’s comedy of the 
Heir, which was first acted in 1620, opens in 
the following manner :— 


Polymetes. Hast thou divulg’d the news, 
That my son died at Athens? 

Roscio. Yes, my lord, 
With every circumstance, the time, the place, 
And manner of his death; that ’tis believ’d, 
And told for news, with as much confidence 
As if ’twere writ in Gallo- Belgicus. 


Inquiring for the certainty of facts rather 
than the fictions of poetry, I went to the Bri- 
tish Museum, where I saw and handled Ga/h- 
Belzicus. This collection, which had once be- 
longed to the king’s library, shews plainly, 


though it is not compleat, the nature of the 
work. 

’ It may be called the State of Europe, or the 

Annual Register ; or it may be entitled more 

truly, the History of his own Times—but it is 

not a newspaper. 

Gallo-Belgicus seems to have been the first 
contemporary author who in modern times de- 
tailed events as they rose. Heappears to have 
been well received; the first volume (which 
was printed for the widow of Godfred Karpen- 
sis) having run through a second edition before 
the year 1603, with additions and amend- 
ments. The fourth volume, which was pub- 
lished in 1603, was compiled by Gaspar Lor- 
chan, for William Lutzenkirch. Success soon 
gave rise to rivalship. The fifth volume ap- 
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pears to have been collected by Gotard Arthus 
for Sigismond Latom, and to have been printed 
at Frankfort in 1605. This was plainly a rival 
work. Gallo-Belgicus was now published half- 
yearly, with a title-page and index to every vo- 
lume, and was now, for the first time, usefully 
ornamented with maps. It was written, as late 
as the year 1605, by John Philip Abel, and was 
printed for the heirs of Latom, with the empe- 
ror’s special privilege. I flatter myself the in- 
quisitive reader is now sufficiently acquainted 
with the parentage and pertormances of Gallo- 
Belgicus, of whom the poets, and the editor of 
poets, seem only from 





«¢ Rumour’s tongue to have idly heard.” 


When Paul came to Athens, he perceived 
that the Athenians, and the strangers residing 
there, spent their time in little more than 
“« either to tell or to hear some new thing.”— 
At a period more early, perhaps, than the time 
of Paul, the government of China distributed 
through that most extensive empire a written 
paper, containing a list of the mandarins who 
were appointed to rule in every province: 
yet this Chinese red book, which was afterwards 
printed, and is still distributed, can scarcely be 
deemed a newspaper. 

Venice is entitled to the honor of having pro- 
duced the first Gazetta, as early as the yeat 
1536. It was compiled upon the plan which 
was afterwards adopted by Gallo-Belgicus, and 
contained much intelligence both of Italy and 
even of the rest of Europe. Yet, a jealous go- 
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vernment did not allow a printed newspaper, 
and the Venetian Gazetta continued long after 
the invention of printing, to the close of the six- 
teenth century, and even to our own days, to 
be distributed in manuscript. 

After enquirmg m various countries for the 
origin of newspapers, I had the satisfaction to 
find what I sought for in England. It may 
gratify our national pride to be told, that man- 
kind are indebted to the wisdom of Elizabeth 
and the prudence of Burleigh for the first news- 
paper. The epoch of the Spanish armada is 
also the epoch of a genuine newspaper. In 
the British Museum there are several newspa- 
pers which had been printed while the Spanish 
fleet was in the English channel, during the year 
1588. It was a wise policy, to prevent, dur- 
ing the moment of general anxiety, the danger 
of false reports, by publishing real information : 
and the earliest newspaper is entitled The Exg- 
lish Mercurte,. which, by authority, was ‘ im- 
printed at London by Christopher Barker, her 
highness’s printer, 1588.’ 

Burleigh’s newspapers were all Extraordi- 
nary Gazettes, which were published from 
time to time, as that profound statesman wished 
either to inform or terrify the people. The 
Mercuries were probably first printed in April, 
1588, when the armada approached the shores 
of England. After the Spanish ships had been 
dispersed by a wonderful exertion of prudence 
and spirit, these extraordinary gazettes very 
seldom appeared. The Mercurie, No. 54, 
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Coiliaha 1s deste Monday, Novetnber the 24th, 
1588) informed the public, that the solemn 
thanksgiving for the successes which had been 
obtained against the Spanish armada, was this 
day strictly observed. This number contains 
also an article of news from Madrid, which 
speaks of putting the queen to death, and of the 
instruments of torture that were on board the 
Spanish fleet. We may suppose that such pa- 
ragraphs were designed by the policy of Bur- 
leigh, who understood all the artifices of print- 
ing, to excite the terrors of the English people, 
to point their resentment against Spain, and to 
inflame their love for Elizabeth. 

Yet are we told that posts gave rise to 
weekly newspapers, which are likewise a 
French invention. The inventor was Theo- 
phrast Renaudot, a physician, who, laying his 
scheme before Cardinal Richlieu, obtained 
for him a patent for the Paris Gazette, which 
was first published in April, 1631. Thus 
would confident ignorance transfer this inven- 
tion, which is so usefully advantageous to the 
governors aud the governed, from the English 
Burleigh to the French Richlieu. The dates 
demonstrate that the pleasures and the benefits 
ofa newspaper were enjoyed in England more 
than forty years before the establishment of the 
Paris Gazette, by Renaudot, in France. And 
the English Mercurie will remain an incontesti- 
ble proof of the existence of a printed newspa- 
per in England, at an epoch when no other 
nation can boast a vehicle of news of.a similar “ 


kind: 
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The English Mercurie no longer proclaimed 
his news, when Elizabeth, speaking of the ar- 
mada, had said, “ Flavit Deus et dissipantur.”—~ 
A newspaper had now gratified the curiosity of 
the people, and the curiosity of the people 
would be no longer satisfied without a news- 
paper. Burton complains, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which was first published in 1614, 
that “ if any read now-a-days, it is a play-book 
or a pamphlet of newes.” The newspapers 
were first occasional, and afterwards weekly. 
Nathanial Butter, at the Pyed-Bull, St. Austin’s 
Gate, established a weekly paper in August, 
1622, entitled, The certain Newes of this present 
Week. How long, Butter, who was a great 
publisher of news, continued his hebdomadal 
intelligences Iam unable to tell, He laid little 
before his readers which could enlarge know- 
ledge or excite risibility, though his battles may 
have surpised and elevated, and his sieges may 
have alternately agitated the hopes and fears of 
his countrymen. 

Whatever may have been his success, he cer- 
tainly had competitors and imitators. In Fe- 
bruary, 1625-6, was first published a fresh pa- 
per of weekly news. The foreign intelligence 
of May the 23d, was conveyed in Number 13. 
This too was a small quarto of fourteen pages ; 
And it was printed at Londen for Mercurius 
Britannicus, in 1626. This proves sufficiently 
that the well-known title of Mercurius Britanni- 
cus hada more early origin than has generally 
been supposed. Similar papers were continu- 
ed, though they assumed different names. In 
o 3 
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the preface to the Swedish Intelligencer, which 
was published in 1632, “ now the third time 
revised, corrected, and augmented,” we are 
assured that ‘‘ very good use have also been 
made of the Weekly Currantoes, which, ifa man 
of judgment read, he shall find very true and very 
punctual: whosoever will be cunning in the 
places and persons of Germany,and would under- 
stand her wars, let him not despise C urrantoes.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
Ba 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 


e teee following most singular occurrence 
comes to us from a quarter perfectly au- 
thentic, and still forms the subject of conversa- 
tion in Britanny. During the utmost phrenzy 
of the French revolution, there was a cue at 
Rheims, whose purity and benevolence had so 
endeared him to people of all descriptions, that 
in the height of their rage and madness the S¢- 
tembrizing committee dared not openly to attack 
him. Determined, therefore, on private assas- 
sination, they applied to their usual agents, but 
even their hands, long stained with blood, and 
hearts accustomed to massacre, turned away 
with horror from the ‘‘ deep damnation ” of that 
deed. The good cure remained for some time 
protected by his own purity, till three bravoes 
were brought down from Paris, by whom was 
arranged the following plan for his destruction: 
Two of them were at the dead of night to call 
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up the holy man, in order to attend the last 
moments of a dying penitent. This last was to 
be represented by the third experienced bravo, 
who, during the exhortations of the priest, was 
suddenly and silently to dispatch him. The 
arrangement so far succeeded that the cure was 
brought, and the two confederates waited im- 
patiently for the signal, the body of the victim. 
To their astonishment, however, the first object 
that presented itself to them was the cure, 
who shook bis head, and said, “ Ah! my 
friends, you applied to me too late, for the poor 
man is dead, and the corpse is cold already !” 
The assassins, struck with remorse and terror, 
fell on their knees, and confessed all the circum- 
stances, imploring his forgiveness. The cure, 
who then for the first time obtained a candle 
from the people of the house, pulling down the 
bed-cloathes, saw a dagger in the hand of the 
breathless “assassin. The whole city of Rheims 
crowded the next day to be witness to this 
extraordinary interposition, until the municipa- 
lity gave orders that the corpse should be taken 
away. The cure then finding there was no 
Jonger any chance for him, emigrated to Eng- 
land, bringing with him the admiration and re- 
gret of every one who knew him. The person 
to whom this remarkable story applies is the 
Abbé C , whose benevolent foundations at 





Sommers-town were so highly complimented 
and applauded some time ago by Monsieur, 
and the other French princes at that time in 
England. / 


——_—— 
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MARRIAGE BY PROXY—A SAILOR’S WEDDING. 


Tue following circumstance, however ex- 
traordinary and ridiculous it may appear, is 
communicated as an absolute fact :—About six 
weeks ago a ship came into harbour at Chat- 
ham to be paid off. One of the sailors being 
ashore, soon prevailed on a young woman of 
Rochester to accept of him as ahusband, and 
previous to returning to his ship, left money 
with a friend to pay for publishing the banns, 
and all other incidental matrimonial expences, 
It was proposed that the marriage should take 
place on the fourth Sunday following ; and on 
the preceding Saturday the honest tar asked 
leave of his captain to go on shore, which was 
+ peremptorily refused. Jack remonstrated-— 
«« Captain,” exclaimed he, « I am going to be 
married to-morrow.” The captain told Jack 
that the business of the ship, in Jack’s depart- 
ment, was more urgent, and positively forbade 
him going on shore. Unwilling to disappoint 
the girl, and lose his money, Jack wisely deter- 
mined to marry her by proxy, and proposed to 
Will Treadaway, his messmate, to undertake 
that kind office: ‘* And you, Will,” said he, 
‘stay with her on shore, and when the gang- 
way is cleared from stem to stern, I will come 
to you.” Will goes on shore, and informing 
the girl of his friend’s situation and proposal, 
she instantly consented, and was actually mar- 
ried to Will, as the proxy of Jack ; nor did the 
minister discover the mistake till Will wrote his 
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name in the book, ‘Treadaway, instead of Sal- 
mon. The clerk cried out, “ Why, you are 
rot the man asked to church with this woman ?” 
To which the honest tar replied, first devoting 
his eyes and limbs. ‘to confirm the fact, “ I 
came here to prevent my messmate bein 
cheated, and I only marry the girl for Jack Sal- 
mon, my messmate, till he comes ashore !”— 
Notwithstanding the altercation that took 
place, the happy. couple retired for a few 
nights, till Jack came on shore, when he re- 
ceived his spouse from the hands of his proxy : 
and they are now living as much in peace and 
tranquillity as if they'bhad originally tied the ma- 
trimonial knot in frofria fersona. 











PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue following lines, sent by Prince Henry 
to the Infanta of Spain, during his romantic 


visit to that country, in 1623, are very quaint 
and expressive :— 


Sweet is to me the fire, the wound, the chain, 
By which love burns, and binds, and gives me 
ain ; 

To quench this fire, these precious bonds to loose, 

Or heal these wounds, I would not, could I, 
choose. 

Strange sickness, where the wound, the chain, 
the fire, 

That pains, that binds, that burns, I still desire ! 
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NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Tue following whimsical epitome of the new 
House of Commons may not be unacceptable : 

A Gardner, with a Garland, and two Roses, 
without a Thorn; twelve Smiths, with many 
Stewards, Butlers, and Cooks; an Orchard, 
with Lemons; a Cartwright, with a Pole; a 
Martin, and two Rooks; a Park, with a Hunt- 
ing-field, a Warren, a Fox, and a Hare; two 
bastards, with two Wards; a Hill, with two 
Towns-ends; two Brooks, and a Trench; a 
Taylor, with a Spencer ; a Wood, with a For- 
rester; three Camels, a Bullock, and two 
Lambs; a Moor, with Birch, Broom, Haw- 
thorne, and Beech ; a Bishop, with Parsons, a 
Chaplain, and an Abbot; a Temple, and five 
Fanes ; two Pits, with Coals; a Baker, with 
White-bread ; and a Man and a Hussey with 
only one Patten. 





_e 


CHINESE PROVERB. 


WHEN swords are rusty, spades are bright, 
When prison doors admit the light, 
When granaries are full of corn, 

‘The temple’s threshold soil’d and worn, 
Grass growing where the lawyers talk, 
When butchers ride and doctors walk— 
‘Then are there many, young and old, 
And statesmen well the state uphold. 
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BLUE STOCKING CLUB. 


THE origin of the Blue Stocking Club is thus 
related, from the respectable authority of Mr. 
Boswell :— 

The late Dr. Stillingfleet, a man of extensive 
literature, and of great facility in the exertion of 
his powers, was much attached to the company 
of ladies of the higher class, both in talents and 
in rank, 

This gentleman happened to have one out- 
ward peculiarity, that of appearing constantly 
in blue stockings, and this was of course much 
noticed, 

It came, at length, to be observed at whose 
houses he visited most frequently, and there 
was a sort of pressure of company when he was 
expected, for the communication of his know- 
ledge and the exercise of his wit was as accept- 
able to his hearers as it was easy to himself. 
When his absence at such a meeting was once 
lamented, somebody happened to say, “ Ab! 
we can do nothing without the due stockings !” 
The saying was often repeated, and afterwards, 
when many of his friends chose to form them- 
selves into a society, this trifling peculiarity of 
their common tutor was so much remembered, 
that they could take no other name than that of 
The Blue Stocking Club. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
YOUNG ON ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, 





Addressed to the Author of Sir Charles Grandisan. 





BY JOHN EVANS, A.M. 


— 


Barre 





COMPOSITION. 


Gon are of opinion, that its growth, at 
present, is too luxuriant, and that the press 
is overcharged. Overcharged, I think, it could 
never be, if none were admiited but such as 
brought their imprimatur from sound under- 
standing and the public good, Wit, indeed, 
however brilliant, should not be permitted to 
gaze self-enamoured on its useless charms ia 
that fountain of fame (if so I may call the press), 
if beauty is all that ithas (o boast ; but, like the 
first Brutus, it should sacrifice its most darling 
offspring to the sacred interests. of virtue aud 
real service of mankind. 





AMZISEMENT FLOWING FROM COMPOSITION, 


‘To men of letters and leisure, it is not only 
a noble amusement, but a sweet refuge—it im- 
proves their parts, and promotes their peace; it 
opens a back door out of the bustle of this busy 
and idle world into a delicious garden of moral 
and intellectual fruits and lowers, the key of 
which is denied to the rest of mankind. When 
stung with idle anxieties, or teazed with fruit- 
less impertinence, or yawning over insipid di- 
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versions, then we perceive the blessing of a 
lettered recess. With what a gust do we re- 
tire to our disinterested and immortal friends in 
our closet, and find our minds, when applied to 
some favorite theme, as naturally and as easily 
quieted and refreshed as a peevish child (and 
peevish children are we all till we fall asleep) 
when laid to the breast! Our happiness no 
longer lives on charity, nor bids fair for a fall, 
by leaning on that most precarious and thorny 
pillow, another’s pleasure, for our repose. How 
mdependent of the world is he who can daily 
find new acquaintance, that at once entertain 
and improve him, in the little world, the minute 
but fruitful creation of his own mind ! 


POWER OF GENIUS. 


The mind of a man of genius is a fertile and 
pleasant field, pleasant as Elysium, and fertile 
as Tempe—it enjoys a perpetual spring. Of 
that spring, originals are the fairest flowers ; 
imitations are of quicker growth, but fainter 
bloom. Innitations are of two kinds, one of 
nature, one of authors; the first we call origi- 
nals, and confine the term imitation to the se- 
cond. I shall not enter into the curious en- 
quiry of what is, or is not, strictly speaking, 
original ; content with what all must allow— 
that some compositions are more so than others 5 
and the*more they are so, I say, the better. 
Originals are, and ought to be, great favorites, 
for they are great benefactors: they extend the 
republic of letters, and add a new province to 
its dominion. Imitators only give us a sort of 
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duplicates of what we had, possibly much bet- 
ter, before ; increasing the mere drug of books, 
while all that makes them valuable, knowledge 
and genius, are ata stand. ‘The pen of an ori- 
ginal writer, like Armida’s wand, out of a bar- 
ren waste calls a blooming spring: out of that 
blooming spring an imitator is a transplanter of 
laurels, which sometimes die on removal, always 
languish in a foreign soil. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND 
IMITATION, 


We read imitation with somewhat of his lan- 
guor who listens to a twice told tale ; our spi- 
rits rouse at an original, that is a perfect stran- 
ger, and all throng to learn what news from a 
foreign land ; ‘and though it comes, like an In- 
dian prince, adorned with feathers only, having 
little weight, yet of our attention it will rob the 
more solid, if not equally new: thus every tele- 
scope is lifted at a new-discovered star, it 
makes a hundred astronomers in a moment, and 
denies equal notice to the sun. But if an ori- 
ginal, by being as excellent as new, adds admi- 
ration to surprise, then are we at the writer’s 
mercy; on the strong wing of his imagina- 
tion, we are snatched from Britain to Italy, 
from climate to climate, from pleasure to 
pleasure ; we have no home, no thought of out 
own till the magician drops his pen, and then 
falling down into ourselves, we awake to flat 
realities, lamenting the change, like the beggat 
who dreamed himself a prince. 
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NOVELTY OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 


It is with thoughts as it is with words, and 
with both as with men—they may grow old, 
anddie. Words tarnished, by passing through 
the mouths of the vulgar, are laid aside as ine- 
legant and obsolete ; so thoughts, when become 
too common, should lose their currency, and we 
should send new metal to the mint, that is, new 
meaning to the press. The division of tongues 
at Babel did not more effectually debar men 
from making themselves a name (as the scrip- 
ture speaks) than the too great concurrence or 
union of tongues will do for ever. We may as 
well grow good by another’s virtue, or fat by 
another’s food, as famous by another’s thought. 
The world will pay its debt of praise but once, 
and instead of applauding, explode a second de- 
mand, as a cheat. 


SCARCITY OF ORIGINALS. 


An original enters early on reputation: fame, 
fond of new glories, sounds her trumpet in tri- 
umph at its birth; and yet how few are awak- 
ened by it into the noble ambition of like at- 
tempts ! Ambition is sometimes no vice in life, 
it is always a virtue in composition. High in 
ihe towering Alps is the fountain of the Po; 
high in fame and in antiquity is the fountain of 
an imitator’s undertaking: but the river, and 
the imitation, humbly creep along the vale. So 
few are our originals, that, if all other books 
were to be burnt, the lettered world would re- 
semble some metropolis in flames, where a few 
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incombustible buildings (a fortress, temple, or 
tower) lift their heads in melancholy grandeur, 
amid the mighty ruin! Compared with this 
conflagration, old Omar lighted up but a small 
bonfire when he heated the baths of the barba- 
rians, for eight months together, with the famed 
Alexandrian library’s inestimable spoils, that no 
profane bovk might obstruct the triumphant 
progress of his holy Alcoran round the globe. 


MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS. 


After all, the first ancients had no merit in 
being originals—they could not be imitators. 
Modern writers have a choice to make, and 
therefore have a merit in their power: they 
may soar in the regions of liberty, or move in 
the soft fetters of easy imitation ; and imitation 
has as many plausible reasons to urge as_plea- 
sure had to offer to Hercules. - Hercules. made 
the choice of an hero, and so became immortal. 

Yet let not assertors of classic excellence ima- 
gine that 1 deny the tribute it so well deserves. 
He that admires not antient authors, betrays%s 
secret he would conceal, and tells the world 
that he does not understand them. Let us be 
as far from neglecting as from copying their ad- 
mirable compositions: sacred be their rights, 
and inviolable their fame. Let our understand- 
ing feed on theirs, they afford the noblest nou- 
rishment; but let them nourish, not annihilate, 
our own. When we read, let our imagination 
kindle at their charms; when we write, let our 
judgment shut them out of our thoughts; treat 
even Homer himself, as his royal admirer was 
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treated by the cynic—bid him stand aside, nor 
shade our composition from the beams of our 
own genius ; for nothing original can rise, no- 
thing immortal can ripen, in any other sun, 


IMITATION QF THE ANCIENTS. 


Must we then, you say, not imitate antient 
authors? Imitate them, by all means, but im 
tate aright. He that imitates the divine Iliad, 
does not imitate Homer; but he takes the 
same method which Homer took for arriving at 
a capacity of accomplishing a work so great.— 
Tread in his steps to the sole fountain of immor- 
tality; drink where he drank, at the true Heli- 
con, that is, at the breast of nature; imitate, 
but imitate not the composition, but the man. 
For may not this paradox pass into a maxim— 
viz. “ The less we copy the renowned ancients, 
we shall resemble them the more.” 


THE NATURE OF GOOD COMPOSITION. 

Let us build our compositions with the spirit 
and in the taste of the ancients, but not with 
the materials; thus will they resemble the 
structures of Pericles at Athens, which Plutarch 
commends for having had an air of antiquity as 
soon as they were built. All emipence and dis- 
tinction lies out of the beaten road; excursion 
and deviation are necessary to find it, and the 
more remote your path from the high way, the 
more repatabse, if, like poor Gulliver (of whom 
anon) you fall not into a ditch, m your way to 


glory. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE 
OF A 


WOMAN SPEAKING WELL WITHOUT HER 
TONGUE. 


To the Editors of the Monthly Visitor. 


Cleeemeel 


GENTLEMEN, 


AS you avowedly make it your business to 
publish every communication worthy of 
notice, in order to complete your useful collec- 
tion of universal knowledge and information, 
let me beg that you will give place to the fol- 
lowing extraordinary case of a woman speaking 
articulately, though deprived of the whole sub- 
stance of hertongue. This singular phoeenome- 
non we find related by a former Bishop of Ro- 
chester, in a letter to a very Jearned and inge- 


nious gentleman of this city, which is literally 
as follows :— 


Lisbon, Sept. 3, 1707. 
ss Sir, 

* The Condé d’Ericeyra, a nobleman of let- 
ters, and curidus in natural knowledge, brought 
from the frontiers of this country a young wo- 
man without a tongue, who yet speaks very 
well. She is seventeen years old, but in stature 
exceeds not one of seven or eight. I was with 
her at the Conde’s house, and made her pro- 
nounce every letter of the alphabet, which she 
can do distinctly, except Q, which she calls cu, 
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after the common pronunciation of all her 
country people. She hath not the least bit of 
a tongue, nor any thing like it; but the teeth 
on both sides of her under jaw turn very much 
inward, and almost meet. She finds the great- 
est want of a tongue in eating, for, as others, 
when they eat, move their meat about with 
their tongue, she is forced to use her finger. 
She pretends to distinguish tastes very well, 
but I believe doth it imperfectly. Her voice, 
though very distinct, is a little hollow, and like 
that of old people who have lost half their 
teeth. 


« Yours, &c. 
aeRKER ED 


This phenomenon deserves our serious con= 
sideration, because the tongue seems absolutely 
necessary to the utterance of words, according 
to the general rules of anatomy. This being 
admitted, it will be no easy matter to account 
for an articulate speech in a person that wants 
a tongue; and yet the above instance of an ob- 
ject of that description appears to be an excep- 
tion, being attested by such respectable autho- 
rity. ; 

Our British wits may, perhaps, make such a 
case their theme of raillery; yet though they 
may say that natuie, in pity for mankind, did 
once make a woman without a tongue, and 
that her natural inclination for talking made her 
find out the way to speak, though she wanted 
an instrument so necessary to it. I must not, 
however, leave the sex without an advocate, 
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for I can justly say, if women do speak more 
than men, it must be owned that they are re- 
markable for speaking betfer; as an instance of 
which, I wi!l quote Mrs. Piozzi’s British Syno- 
nymy, vol. i. p. 373,. where speaking of the 
beauty and politeness of the ladies of Sienna, 
she says, “ All the stories which one has 
ever heard of sweetness of language, and de- 
licacy of pronunciation, fall short of Sienese 
converse. The girls who wait on us at the inns 
here would be treasures in England, could one 
get them thither, and they need move nothing 
but their tongues to make their fortunes.”— 
Our fair countrywomen, also, it must be con- 
fessed, are highly celebrated for their pleasing 
delivery and brilliancy of conversation; and 
being of opinion, that ‘a man who is so rough 
and unpolished as to find fault in general with 
women’s speaking, deserves the most severe 
censure, 

I remain, gentlemen, 


A FRIEND TO THE LADIES, 
October 3, 1802. 
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VELUTI IN SPECULUM. 





THE DRAMA. 





*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
POPE, 





_~ 


NE HER Covent-garden nor Drury-lané 
theatres have produced any thing during 
the last month for us to record. A new piete 
from the pen of Mr. Reynolds, under the title 
of Delays and Blunders, is expected shortly to be 
brought forward at the former theatre: it has 
been rehearsed—during which, Mr. Lewis(who 
is to act a principal part in it) was suddenly 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and fell down 
upon the stage, at the very instant when he was 
about to proceed in his part. As soon as assist- 
ance was procured, he was bled profusely in 
the arm, but without effect. Dr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Wilson then arriving, had him remeved 
into the green-room, where he was cupped, and 
the blood taken in this way happily relteved his 
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head, and restored him to his senses. He was 
then removed to his own house, and was pro- 
nounced out of danger. Country air and ab- 
sence from business were, however, recom- 
mended for the space of ten days or a fortnight. 
Nothing could surpass the concern and anxiety 
excited on this alarming occasion. 





ES 
RE-OPENING OF SANS SOUCI. 


October 9. 


NotwitHstaNpDING the proprietor of Sans 
Souci took his farewell of the public last season, 
he has again resumed his pen, and, in the exer- 
cise of his versatile talents, brings forward a 
new and whimsical entertainment under the 
tile of Most Votes. This piece, consisting 
of song and dialogue, is similar to the former 
productions of Mr. Dibdin (of whom we have 
already spoken in some of the earlier numbers 
of our work) : it possesses a considerable degree 
of merit, and Sans Souci will, we doubt not, rank 
among the first places of fashionable entertain- 
ment during the ensuing winter. We have 
been much pleased with several of the songs, 
particularly the Sapling, the Three Sisters, the 
Harmony of the Affections, Three Cheers, and the 
Invisible Pig. Many of these songs, it is proba- 
ble, will become popular, but the chief merit 
consists in the accompaniment. The Parachute 
We announce as a very humorous production ; 
the music is confessedly old, being in the strain 
ofa ditty: we give the words :— 
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THE PARACHUTE. 


1. 
DRAW near, I pray, nor what I sing 
To aught amiss impute ; 
°Tis of a most ingenious thing, 
Yclept a parachute ; 


Kindly brought over late from France, 
In fashion whilst we sprawl, 
Toteach us, in life’s giddy dance, 
To guard against a fall. 


From France are all our fashions brought—- 
And ’tis but fair to note, 

That those who have the poison taught 
Should teach the antidote. 


And lest in fancy’s air balloon 
We for assistance call, 

> Twas kind from the influence of the moon 
To guard us ’gainst a fall. 


3. 
Let them our fashions then correct, 
As far as follies reach ; 
But let them nothing else expect 
To Englishmen to teach : 


Nor fondly think they can dispute 
With us fair freedom’s ball ; 

Our union’s the true parachute 
To guard against a fall. 


4. 
How to be cautious in this sort, 
We need not to be bid; 
And yet we kindly thank them for’t, 
As much as if we did ; 
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For disaffection long time now, 

Thank Heav’n, has ceas’d to bawl— 
Experience well has taught us how 

To guard against a fall. 


Then fellow-subjects, neighbours, friends, 
United be and true, 

So shall you ne’er the private ends 
Of the world’s empire rue : 


So, by no foreign arts ensnared, 
Your freedom to enthral, 

Shall good old England be prepared 

. To guard against a fall. 





EE 


JUVENILE RECREATIONS. 


ee 


SOLUTION TO OUR LAST NUMBER. 
ENIGMA. Water. 


REBUS. 
(To be answered in our next.) 


A VERNAL month; a famed protector; 
One ci-devant a French director 5 
A rascal; and a noted scold; 
A mass of iron or of gold :—- 
Combine the initials, you will see 
. & period of futurity. 


en 
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Epitome of Matural istory, 
No. 2. 
——as 
THE MOLE, 


T° a genus of quadrupeds, consisting of seven 
species, of which the Exrofaeus, or European 
mole, is found only in Britam. It abounds in 
all parts of Europe, excepting Ireland. 

This animal is from five to six inches in 
length: its head is large, without any external 
ears, and its eyes are so very minute, and con- 
cealed in the fur, that it is vulgarly believed to 
be blind. 

The mole chiefly frequents meadows, gar- 
dens, and moist fields that are exposed to the 
sun, especially on the approach of rain, when 
it does considerable damage, by loosening the 
fibres and roots of vegetables while constructing 
its subterraneous abode. The female produces 
from four to six young ata time, -vhich are des 
posited in nests artfully made wit moss, leaves, 
and dried grass, beneath the largest hillocks of 
the field. These dwellings are formed with ad- 
mirable ingenuity, consisting of an interior 
hillock, sufrounded with a ditch, that commu- 
nicates with several streets, bye-ways, and gal- 
leries. 

Various means have been contrived for ex- 
tirpating moles, such as irrigating the fields in- 
fested with them, &c. but the most effectual is 
that described by Dr. Darwin in his Phytologia, 

Vor. 2. No. 6. Q 
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and derived from the experience of a successful 
mole-catcher. This man commenced his ope- 
rations before the rising of the sun, when he 
carefully watched their situation, and frequently 
observing the motion of the earth above their 
walks, he struck a spade into the ground be- 
hind them, cut off their retreat, and dug them 
up. 

As moles usually place their nests much 
deeper in the ground than their common habi- 
tations are situated, and thus produce an eleva- 
tion, or mole-hill, the next step is to demolish 
such nests by the spade, after which the fre- 
quented paths must be distinguished from the 
bye-roads, for the purpose of setting subterra- 
neous traps. This will be effected by marking 
every new mole-hill with a slight pressure of 
the foot, and observing the next day, whether a 
mole has passed over it, and effaced such mark, 
which operation must be repeated two or three 
mornings in succession, but without making an 
impression so deep as to alarm and induce the 
animal to ope , another passage. 

The traps must now be set in the frequented 
paths, and ought to consist of a hollow wooden 
semi-cylinder, each end of which should be fur- 
nished with grooved rings, containing two 
nooses of horse-hair, that are fastened loosely in 
the centre by means of a peg, and are stretched 
above the surface of the ground by a bent stick 
or strong hoop. As soon as the mole passes 
half way thro’ one of these nooses, and removes 
the central peg in his course, the curved stick 
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rises in consequence of its elasticity, and tiius 
strangles the animal. 

The method above detailed being ingenious, 
it dgserves to be generally adopted, as those 
whose grounds are infested with moles may 
easily extirpate them, or teach the art to their 
labourers. ' It is, however, in our opinion, an 
undecided point, whether these little quadru- 
peds, that live entirely on worms and insects, 
of which they consume incalculable numbers, 
are not to be considered as harmless, nay, use- 
ful rather than noxious, especially as they have 
their formidable natural enemies in foxes, mar- 
tins, weasels, hedge-hogs, serpents, and cats. 
Farther, it has been observed that fields and 


_gardens, where all the moles had been caught, 


abounded with vermin and insects. But if 
these burrowing creatures become too numer- 
ous and hurtful to the vegetation of plants, or 
dangerous to dykes and banks, the most easy 
method of destroying them is to expose a few 
living lobsters in a deep glazed earthen vessel, 
the top of which is somewhat narrower than its 
basis, so that they cannot escape: such a pot 
must be buried several inches in the ground, and 
covered with green sods, soas to be accessible 
to the mole, which is remarkably partial to that 
shell-fish. No sooner has one of the former 
entered the pot, than others from the vicinity 
will hasten to the fatal receptacle, in conse- 
quence of the noise made by the captive, and 
thus meet with inevitable destruction, 
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PICTURE OF MODERN FRANCE. 
(Continued from page 27.) 





FINE ARTS, FASHIONS, MANNERS, &c. 





FRENCH THEATRE. 


gre has again been brought forward 
on the scene of the Theatre de la Porte St. 
Martin. The author has kept as much aloof 
from Sheridan and Kotzebue as he has done 
from the truth of history. We shall give a 
sketch of the fable, in order that our readers 
may make a comparison for themselves :—Ata- 
liba is performing a sacrifice to the sun when 
he is informed of the return of the Spaniards. 
Alonzo, detesting the cruelty of his country- 
men, has found refuge among the Peruvians, 
and married the daughter of anInca. He takes 
to arms, is vanquished, and his wife, child, and 
father-in-law are betrayed into the hands of the 
Spaniards. Davila is for putting the captives 
to death, contrary to the will of Pizarro and the 
intercession of Las Casas. Alonzo appears at 
the instant, challenges Davila to single combat, 
and Is victorious, The partizans of the latter 
call for the death of Alonzo, but he is saved 
through the firmness of Pizarro. Alonzo soon 
returns this obligation, as his child wakens him 
at the moment when Pizarro is about to be as- 
sassinated by four Peruvians, and thereby ts 
enabled to save his preserver. This reciprocal 
service is the means of bringing about an alli- 
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ance between the two nations.—The piece is 
got up with great splendor, and the ballets, 
marches, &c. were loudly applauded. 

A pupil of the Conservatory of Music at 
Paris, belonging to Garat’s class, is invited to 
Petersburg by the Emperor of Russia: he is to 
receive a salary of 15,000 francs a year, and 
500 roubles are paid him in Paris to defray the 
expences of his journey. 

Rubens’ famous painting of the Adulterous 
Woman is now offered publicly to sale at Lisle. 

The Venus de Medicis was put on board a 
vessel at Palermo, on the 12th of last month, to 
be carried to France. This statue, with the 
Apollo Belvidere, is the most perfect which the 
art ever produced. Another statue, certainly 
not so valuable, but placed by artists among 
those of the first rank, the Pallas of Velletri, ts 
also to be brought to France. It was discover- 
ed in 1799, in consequence of the excavations 
made at Velletri, by order of the French com- 
missioners. This statue is in the finest preser- 
valion. 











PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The head-dresses now most in favor are tur- 
bans, or veils thrown far back, and leaving half 
the hair uncovered. The turbans are made of 
almost every sort of shawls, and this gives rise 
to a wonderful variety both in the shape and 
colours. Their general form is rather oval than 
round. There is scarcely a hat to be seen that 
bas a border over the neck, and they are almost 
tvimmed with a plated sa//e. Some are rose- 
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colour, others sky-blue, but the prevailing co- 
Jour is white. Black hats, however, have mostly 
trimmings of poppy colour. White straw hats 
have almost entirely gone out of fashion. Fea- 
thers are but rarely and barely worn. Poppy 
flowers of a bright red are very generally worn 
in the fore part of the head-dress, more especi- 
ally when it consists only of the hair with a 
veil. The Savoy kerchiefs of embroidered 
tulle, in imitation of lace, are still pretty mucli 
in use. Low waists are almost general, but 
full sleeves are getting out of fashion ; some are 
made full, and swelling only for a third of the 
arm, where a bracelet is fixed, and the remain- 
der of the sleeve is made tight. Short sleeves 
are turned like a drapery with a button, which 
are mostly made of a precious stone. Square 
shawls of Smyrna cloth, embroidered in gold, 
are very much in vogue: some are of a bright 
red, others again purple; instead of being 
doubled, they are worn in their whole length, 
though in general they are very large. 

Madame Recamier appears to suffer as much 
persecution from the gazers here, as she did 
from the curiosity of John Bull; the effect of her 
entering Frascati is thus described :—“ The 
whole gardens were agitated like the foaming 
ocean, and the jostling of the crowd resembled 
persons swimming for their lives: some got in- 
to trees, others upon benches; some stood on 
tiptoe, others stretched out their necks; and so 
eager was the press, that had not the fair object 
of attraction prudently retired, she would have 
risked being suffocated with kindness.” 
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St. Cloud, the residence of the first consul, is 
now become a place of fashionable resort: new 
buildings are erecting on every side. The road 
is much more frequented at present than was 
that of Versailles under the old government. 
On Sunday last it was filled with carriages, and 
the Seine, in the same direction, was covered 
with boats in such a manner, that its peaceful 
waters frequently recalled to the ‘* mind’s eye” 
the crowded bustle of the Thames. 

Philosophy and literature have experienced 
a very sensible loss by the death of Dr. Roussel, 
of Paris, well known as the author of a work 
entitled “The Moral and Physical System of 
Woman.” 

A Mr. Droz, who was for a considerable 
time in the employment of Mr. Matthew Boul- 
ton, at the manufactory of Soho, near Birming- 
ham, has lately constructed, at Paris, a machine 
for striking coins, of the same nature with those 
used in Mr. Boulton’s copper coinage. It has 
attracted the particular notice of the French 
government. 





PARIS, IN 1779, AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
LATE DR. MOORE, 


A candid Englishman, of whatever rank he 
may he, must see with indignation, that every 
thing here is arranged for the accommodation 
of the rich and the powerful, and that little or 
no regard is paid to the comfort of citizens of an 
inferior station, This appears in a thousand 
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instances, and strikes the eyes immediately on 
entering Paris. 

The regular and effectual manner in which 
the city of London is lighted at night, and the 
raised pavements on the side of every street for 
the security and conveniency of foot-passen- 
gers, seem to indicate that the body of the peo- 
ple, as well as the rich and great, are counted 
of some importance in the eye of government ; 
whereas Paris is poorly and partially lighted; 
and except on the Pont Neuf and Pont Royal, 
and the keys between them, is not provided 
with foot-ways for the accommodation and 
safety of those who cannot afford carriages: 
They must therefore grope their way as they 
best can, and skulk behind pillars, or run into 
shops, to avoid being crushed by the coaches, 
which are driven as near the wall as they 
please, dispersing the people on foot at their 
approach, like chaff before the wind. 

Monarchy is raised in this country so high, 
that it quite loses sight of the bulk of the na- 
tion, and pays attention only to a few, who, 
being in exalted situations, come within the 
court’s sphere of vision. 

There is no question that government leaves 
the middle and inferior ranks of life in some de- 
grees unprotected, and exposed to the injustice 
and insolence of the great, who are considered 
as somewhat above the law, though greatly 
below the monarch. 

But the polished mildness of French manners, 
the gay and sociable turn of the nation, the af- 
fable and easy conduct of masters to their scr- 
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vants, supply the deficiencies, and correct the 


errors of government, and render the condition 
of the common people in France, but particu- 
larly at Paris, better than in several other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

That city which owes its most admired orna- 
ments, some peculiar rights, and a great part of 
its wealth to the favor of the monarchs, and 
which will lose more than any part of France 
by the continuation of'a republican government, 
has shewn a greater violence against royalty 
than the generality of the provinces, and its 
populace has become sanguinary and cruel.— 
This phenomenon may easily be accounted for. 
It is well known that profligacy and wickedness 
of every sort are pushed to greater lengths in 
capitals, where vast numbers of mankind are 
assembled: Paris has been long thought a 
place of greater profligacy than any other capi- 
tal in Europe. At London, the industry of 
the city serves as some check to the dis- 
sipation of Westminster. The other capital 
cities in Europe are smaller and poorer. Paris, 
although not so large nor so rich as London, 
was more luxurious, because on account of the 
universality of the French language, the gene- 
ral situation of French manners, and other rea- 
sons, it was not only the capital of France, but 
in some degree of all Europe, and was much 
more frequented by the rich and dissipated 
from every country than London ever was. 
At Paris, pleasure was not only to be had on 
easier terms, but was also seved up more to the 
taste of foreigners in general than at London. 
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Seay 
There is a great resort of industrious strangers 


to the latter, because of a more extensive field 
for industry ; but undoubtedly a greater num- 
ber of gamesters, sharpers, and adventurers of 
every denomination, from the different coun- 
tries of Europe, were to be found at Paris, than 
in any Other town in the world. Such men 
became the ready agents of those who had the 
most criminal views in the progress of the revo- 
lution, aud pushed the Parisians to the greatest 
excesses, 

They were intoxicated with rage and fury, 
while a little before they were intoxicated with 
love for their monarch. It seems to be in their 


nature to be always intoxicated with something 
or other. 


a 


THE NEAPOLITAN MOUNTEBANK, 


BY THE SAME, 


A poor fellow with a mask on his face, and 
a guitar in his hand, assembled his Italian audi- 
ence by the songs he sung to the music of his 
instrument, and by a thousand merry stories 
he told them with infinite drollery; at length, 
when the company was most numerous, and 
at the highest pitch of good-humour, he sud- 
denly pulled off his mask, laid down his guitar, 
opened a little box which stood before him, and 
addressed the audience in the following words : 
«« Ladies and gentlemen, there is a time for all 
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things—we have had enough of jesting ; inno- 
cent mirth is excellent for the health of the 
body, but other things are requisite for the 
health of the soul. I will now, with your per- 
mission, my honorable masters and mistresses, 
entertain you with something serious—some- 
thing for which all of you will have reason to 
bless me as long as you live.” Here he shook 
out of a bag a great number of leaden cruci- 
fixes. ‘1am just come from the holy house 
of Loretto, my fellow-christians,” continued he, 
“on purpose to furnish you with those jewels, 
more precious than all the gold of Peru and all 
the pearls of the ocean. I have come, on your 
account, all the way from the habitation of the 
blessed Virgin, to this thrice-renowned city of 
Naples, the riches and liberality of whose inha- 
bitants are celebrated all over the globe. My 
generous Neapolitans, I do not wish to take the 
advantage of your pious and liberal dispositions. 
J will not ask for those invaluable crucifixes (all 
of which, let me inform you, have touched the 
image of the blessed Virgin), I will not, 1 say, 
ask an ounce of gold, no, not even a crown of 
silver; my regard for you is such that I shall let 
you have them for a penny a-piece.” 
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THE HARP; 


OR, FEMALE FALSEHOOD, 


A LEGENDARY TALE, 


BY HECTOR MACNEIL, ESQ. 


(Concluded from page 85.) 


OW heedless rav’d the stormy night, 
AN For instant terror frown’d no more, 
And cheerful blaz’d the spreading light 
Round Kilda’s dark and dismal shore ; 


And cheerful smil’d the gateful pair, 
And talk’d of death and dangers pass’d, 

When loud the voice of wild despair 
Came rushing on the midnight blast ! 


Chill horror seiz’d each lover’s heart— 
«© Ah, me! what dismal sounds draw near! 
Defend us, Heav’n!”’ with sudden start, 
Cried Mora, thrill’d with frantic fear. 


One hand supports his trembling wife, 

The other grasps his trusty glave— 
‘* My harp,” he cries, ‘* has giv’n thee life, 
And this that precious life shall save !”’ 
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** No danger comes !”’ deep sigh’d a form, 
As near the cave it shiv’ring stood, 

‘¢ A stranger, shipwreck’d by the storm, 
Implores the gen’rous and the good! 


s* No danger comes!—Ah, me, forlorn, 
A wretch, by woes and tempests toss’d ? 

From love, from friends, and kindred torn, 
And dash’d on Kilda’s frightful coast ! 


«* Restless with grief, at op’ning day, 
For Lewis isle I spread the sail, 

Sweet rose the lark with chearful lay, 
And sweetly blew the flatt’ring gale. 


“¢ Ah, fate, relentless, thus to cheat, 

With baneful lure aud treach’rous smile! 
Were human suff’rings not compleat 

Till wreck’d on Kilda’s desert isle t 


«¢ Lur’d by the light, that gleams afar, 
With fainting steps, these cliffs I press’d : 
O may it prove a polar star, 
And guide to pity’s shelt’ring breast !” 


Quick from his grasp the faulchion flies, 
As Col each op’ning arm extends— 
s* Approach, ill-fated youth!” he cries, 
‘¢ Here, here are none but suff ’ring friends! 


*¢ Like thee, we hail’d the matin song, 
The flatt’ring gale, the faithless tide ; 

How sweet by zephyrs borne along, 
My harp and Mora by my side 





** Why starts the youth ?—Approach, draw near ! 
Behold the wreck of storm and wave=—= 

*Tis all that’s left—my harp, so dear, 
I burn’d, that fair one’s life to save !” 


R 
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First pale, then crimson grew his cheek, 
And sorely shook his manly frame, 
His fault’ring tongue refus’d to speak, 

Save to repeat his Mora’s name— 


A name which oft had charm’d his ear, 

And e’en from childhood grew more sweet—« 
A name which love had render’d dear, 

And sorrow taught him to repeat. 


Long had he nurs’d the kindling flame, 
Long, long possess’d her virgin heart, 

But party feuds and discord came, ; 
And fore’d the tenderest pair to part t 


Torn, hapless, thus, from all he lov’d, 
The wretched wand’rer left his home, 

From isle to isle incessant rov’d, ’ 
His only wish—to idly roam. 


Oft had he brav’d the tempest’s war 
Unaided in his slender bark, 
‘Oft lonely steer’d, by some faint star 
That glimmer'd thro’ th’ involving dark ; r 


Oft, oft uncertain whither driven, 
Or near some rock or breaker borne, { 
He'd quit his helm to guiding Heaven, 
And sigh his cheerless lot till morn | 


Oft had the wild heath been his bed 
On some lone hill or craggy steep, 
While lightnings flash’d around his head, 
And eagles scream’d his woes asleep ! 


Thus pass’d his wand’ ring life away, 
«‘ A wretch by woes and tempests toss’d,”” 

Till fortune, in her changeful play, 

Wreck’d him on Kilda’s fatal coast. 
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Ah! little thought he, while he strove 
*Gainst whelming wave and rocky shore, 
Yon light would glide him to his love, 
For whom these ceaseless ills he bore ! 








«s Why starts the youth ?—Approach, draw near! 
Behold the wreck of storm and wave— 

Tis all that’s left—my harp, so dear, 
I burn’d, that fair one’s life to save!” 


A glance from Mora’s speaking eye 
Half calm’d the fond youth’s labouring breast : 
The tale goes round, the bleak wind’s sigh, 
And Col, mistrustless, sinks to rest. 


Ah, how could cold distrust possess 

A breast so gen’rous, kind, and true= 
A heart still melting to distress, 

To love, false fair one! and to you? 


‘The morn arose with aspect drear, 
The waves still dash with sullen roar— 
Col starts from rest—no Mora’s near— 
The treach’rous pair are far from shore! 


From Kilda’s cliff, that tower’s on high, 
He spies the white sail far at sea, 
And while the big tear fills each eye, 
Cries, ‘* Have I burn’d my harp for thee! 


‘¢ O most ungrateful of thy kind, 
And most unjust to love and me! 

O woman, woman, light as wind, 
Tl ne’er burn harp again for thee !”” 
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A LARK AND HER NESTLINGS. 


A LARK fed her nestlings each day in the corn, 
Which summer had ripen’d with care: 
How blithsome she sung ’mid the sweets of the 
morn, 
And clear’d with her pinions the air! 


No bird that e’er flutter’d its wigs as it flew, 
Carol’d sweeter at dawning of day ; 

How oft did her plumes meet the soft-falling dew, 
As upwards she soar’d on her way. 


But heedless, one noon, as she ventur’d for food, 
And left her sweet younglings behind, 

A school-bay espied them, and stole them so rude— 
Ah why did he act so unkind! 


Returning impatient, with food in her bill, 
~ She sunk in her nest on the ground, 
And cali’d them in vain, “with her wild notes so 
shrill, 
For, ah! they were not to be found! 


She flew o’er the meadows and sought ev’ry dale, 
And pluck’d the soft down from her breast, 
To the tall leafy groves she repeated her tale, 
‘* Some robber had plunder’d her nest.” 


Unceasing she rov’d and complain’d far and wide, 
And trill’d her lorn strain to the sky ; 
«¢ Ah, where are my nestlings ?>—ah, tell me!’’ she 
cried, 
‘* Too weak are my pinions to fly !”’ 


Despairing, at last, her dear young ones to find, 
The corn she forsook with disdain, 

And closing her wings as she sung in the wind, - 
Fe]l mourning, and died on the plain! 
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EPIGRAM : 
ON A BULL AND NO BULL. 


—_———~ 


A WAG having wager’d with Teague half-a- 
crown, 

About how many signs of the bull were in town, 

Teague swore there were three—which was flatly 
denied, 

And to point outa bull more than two was defied ; 

When he thus ’gan to count—** There’s the Black 
Bull in Foregate, 

That's one; then the second’s the White Bull in 
Norgate ; 

And a for the next, which makes three, you'll al- 
ow, 

In the very next lane, there’s the little Brown 
Cow.’ — 

** A nght Irish blunder!” says each stander-by, 

** And your bet you have lost.”——** Tut,” says 
Teague, ‘* that’s a lie! 

I'll be bound, ’stead of losing my wager, I win it, 

For that blunder’s a bull, or the devil is in it!" 





_—_—_—— 
ORT TA a EEE NE 


ANCIENT SIMPLICITY. 





FOLK be too fond of mounting fortune’s wheel ; 
And though she humble thousands in the muck, 

Ambition’s flame their brenning bosoms feel, | 
Pardie! they must crawl up and try their luck. 


But when aloft—themselves they scarcely know, 
Despisefull squinting on the world below; 

But when they tremble, none lament their thrall, 
But grin, and point their finger to their fall. 


° 
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To shew that I am not uttering lies, 
I'll tell a little tale in ABsop guise. 


oon e(@)eaee 
THE YOUNG CROWS AND THE YOUNG WRENS. 
A Tale. 


A crow upon a lofty tree 
Did build her sticky nest; 

And younglings did she bring to light, 
In number five at least. 








One morning, on a summer's day, 
Did peep eche youngling crow, 
And spied upon a brambling bush 
Some youngling wrens below. 


These simple wrens in happy glee 
Did spread their little wing, 

And lightsome hopp’d from bush to bush, 
And merrily did sing. 


«© Poor humble creatures!” ery’d the crows, 
** Eche is a beggar wight ; 

Look up to us, and see our state, 
Our houses lofty hight. 


« ‘* We look into the beamy skies, 
While you through hedges wade; 
We gaze upon the morning sun, 
While ye are lost in shade. 





*¢ Poor imps, departe, nor here offend ; 
Take off eche selie face ; 

This hill was only made for crows, 
Then do not us disgrace. 


*¢ If you do not this region quit, 

__ We'll dung upon you soon,” — 
The smiling wrens made answer none, 
But trill’d their little tune. 
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Short time had pass’d, when suddenly 
Grim Boreas *gan to howl, 

The thunder crack’d, the lightning flash’d, 
And frighted man and fowl. 


While thus the dreadfuil thunder crack’d, 
And lightning broad did flash ; 

The limb whereon the crows were perch’d 
Did give a sudden crash. 


Down came the limb, and with it down 
Did tumble eche young crow ; 

Some broke their legs, and some their wings, 
And doleful look’d below. 


*T was now the time for wrens to jeer ; 
So forth did fly the train, 

And, twitt’ring, saw with smiles the crows 
All sprawling on the plain. 


Then taunting an arch wren began: 
‘¢ Sir crows, of high renowne, 

Ye came, by this your dirty trim, 
Allin a hurry down. 


** And by the looke of all your limbs, 
And feathers sous’d with rain, 

Tt will be some smail time before 
Your graces mount again. 


*¢ Proud fooles, how selie ye descend 
From skies to dirty fens ! 

Thank Heaven, with hedges we're content, 
And happy to be wrens!” 

















Literary Rebtew, 


| 


Elements of Natural Theology. By William Paley, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Carksle. 


ERHAPS in no department of knowledge 
+L are there fewer books of real worth than 
in theology ; the subjects in themselves possess 
so much sublimity, that every genius is not 
adapted to discuss them. Yet persons of a re- 
ligious cast are ready to speak concerning them 
ina tone of imperious decision ; and some are 
fond of committing their incoherent speculations 
to paper for the benefit of posterity. Happily, 
however, such performances soon find their 
level ; party indeed may buoy them up for a 
time, but at length they sink into their destined 
oblivion. 

Not such are the publications of Archdeacon 
Paley—his mind, soaring above the mists of 
prejudice, invigorated by the discoveries of sci- 
ence, and unshackled by the dogmas of any de- 
nomination, bends its energies to the investiga- 
tion of pure christianity. Here he finds ample 
room for his powers to expatiate with a renew- 
ed delight and satisfaction. 
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In the work before us, the author collects te- 
gether all the facts which philosophers have as- 
certained respecting the works of nature; from 
these certain inferences are drawn in favor of 
the existence and perfections of God, together 
with a future state, which seems to have been 
a tenet held in the most uncivilized regions of 
the globe. This we term NATURAL THEO- 
tocy. Here then are the scattered rays of 
human knowledge concentrated with energy. 
Seldom have we read a volume better calcu- 
lated to advance the best interests of mankind. 

Mr. Paley intimates that this is the last _pro- 
duction of his pen, owing to the infirmities of . 
advanced years. We receive such an intima- 
tion with regret, but we at the same time are 
gratified with the recollection, that by the pre- 
sent volume his plan has been accomplished.— 
His Moral Philosophy, his Natural Theology, and 
his Evidences of Christianity constitute one grand 
series of instruction. The attentive perusal of 
such works would form a firm barrier against 
the present awful prevalence of ignorance, in- 


fidelity, and depravity. 





_——- 
CES PEAS er RS 


The Etymology and Syntax of the English Language 
explained and illustrated, by the Rev. Alexander 
Crombie, LID. 


THE science of language is of the most in- 
tricate and profound nature, and few writers on 
this subject, therefore, acquit themselves with 
ability. We must, however, except the names 
of Harris, Kaimes, Campbell, Beattie, Blair, 
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and Tooke, whose researches entitle them to 
great praise, and whose lucubrations have been 
of considerable service to the learned world. 

Dr. Cromate, availing himself of the la- 
bours of those who have gone before him, has 
treaied the subject with his accustomed clear- 
ness and ingenuity : he makes no servile use of 
his predecessors, but freely offers his remarks 
on their several systems, leaving the reader to 
judge respecting their validity. He prefers 
Horne Tooke’s mode of explication to that of 
Mr. Harris in his Hermes—a book, however, of 
sterling utility. We hesitate not to declare 
that Dr. Crombie has, in the volume before us, 
rendered a valuable accession to the republic of 
letters. 





The Arts of Life. 1. Of providing Food. 2. Of 
providing Cloathing. 3. Of providing Shelter— 
Described in a Series of Letters, for the Instruc- 


tion of young Persons. By the Author of Evenings 
at Home. 


THE expression, Evenings at Home, brings to 
our recollection the perusal of a work whose 
uncommon merit has given it a very general 
circulation throughout the world. Few fami- 
lies, where children are to be found, are unac- 
quainted with it; they will rejoice to learn 
that the same author has again employed his 
talents for their improvement. Nor shall we 
incur censure when we declare, that this little 
performance, entitled the Arts of Life, is nota 
whit behind the other in point of entertainment 
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and utility. We have found much information, 
and a kind of information which imparts a re- 
fined degree of satisfaction. - Partaking in so 
liberal a manner of foed, cloathing, and shelter, it 
becomes us to know in what manner it has 
been obtained. Thus shall we feel our supe- 
riority in the scale of creation, and be the more 
grateful for the kindness of the Supreme Being, 
to whom we are so deeply indebted. 





—_—- 





The Woodland Companion, or a brief Description of 
British Trees, with some Account of their Uses 3 
illustrated by Plates. Compiled by the Author of 
Evenings at Home. 


THE same intelligent author is here offering 
us some interesting particulars respecting the 
origin, growth, and uses of the vegetable crea- 
tion. In walking beneath the shade of a widely- 
extended grove, we naturally wish to become 
acquainted with the trees which by their foli- 
age yielding us so pleasing a relief. Here 
then may our curiosity be gratified. The ac- 
counts of each tree are so truly entertaining, 
that we always regretted their termination. 
The plates are twenty-eight in number, and 
neatly executed. A knowledge of nature con- 
tributes to our happiness in a variety of ways. 
So high is our opinion of the Woodland Compa- 
’ ion, that for the tuture he shall always have the 
honor of attending us whenever we make an 
excursion into the country. 
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A faithful Enquiry after the ancient and original 
Doctrine of the Trinity taught by Christ and bis 
Apostles. By IsaacWatts, D.D. 1745. 








THE pious and learned author of this little 
piece died in the year 1748, so that it was pub- 
lished three years only before his decease, and 
of course contains his /ast sentiments on the Tri- 
nity. About fifty copies of the pamphlet were 
published by himself, and these, by the advice 
of his friends, were consigned to the flames, 
Jest it might injure his former character for or- 
thodoxy, except one, from which the present 
impression is made: we esteem it therefore as 
a precious relic, and think the editor has per- 
formed a very acceptable service to the chris- 
tian world. It is remarkable that all attempts 
towards the suppression of truth have failed— 
such is the good providence of God, by which 
error shall meet with its final extirpation. The 
editors of a recent edition of Dr. Watts’s works 
have, by the omission of the present piece, 
been guilty of an injustice to his memory. 








An Address to the Ingenious Youth of Great Britain, 
together with a Body of Divinity in Miniature ; 
to which is subjoined, a Plan of Education adapt- 


ed to the Use of Schools. By the late Rev. Joba 
Ryland, 4.M. 


THE author, notwithstanding his eccentri- 
cities, was an intelligent and pious character : 
many excellent hints may be gathered from this 
publication, He was an original, but always 
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shewed a strong predilection for the diffusion of 
knowledge, virtue, and piety. 














Select Essays on the Moral Virtues, and on Genius, 
Science, and Taste; interspersed with striking 
Facts; being the Author's last Present to the Pub- 
lic, in the 70th Year of his Age. 


THE production of the same pen, and being 
the /ast, it may be pronounced peculiarly im- 
pressive. Many things which are here laid be- 
fore the reader will be found well worth his at- 
tention. 


a 


The Life of Moses. Designed for the Amusement 
and Instruction of Youth. By a Lady. 


CLEAR, intelligent, and useful—it is dis- 
posed somewhat after the manner of the Death 
of Abel, and bids fair, by the utility of its con- 
tents, for popularity. 


The Christian Lady's Pocket Companion for the Year 


1803. On a Plan entirely new. With a Portrait, 
and Death-scene of Mrs. Rowe. Jones. 15. 4d. 


TRIFLES of this nature do not immedi- 
ately come within the pale of our critical de- 
partment, but on account of the superior man- 
ner in which this elegant little pocket volume is 
got up, as well as the interesting nature of its 
contents, we feelit a duty to give our opinion 
of it to the public. Independent of the market- 
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ing and other useful tables usually given, with 
an interesting selection of articles suited to 
the complexion of the publication, it contains a 
collection of ingenious mottos for every day in 
the year. We have observed in other chris- 
‘tian pocket-books select texts of Scripture, 
which are not in the least appropriate, and so 
entirely unconnected as to diminish the import- 
ance of the sacred writings; the mottos before 
alluded to apply not only to the feelings, but 
must also tend to correct the principles, and 
serve as an useful and instructive monitor to 
every reader. The embellishments consist of a 
fine engraved portrait of the celebrated Mrs. 
Rowe, with an interesting scene of the death 
of that prous character, which cannot fail to ex- 
cite considerable interest, more especially in 
the minds of those who are in the least ac- 
quainted with her literary productions. 





Retrospect of the Political World 


FOR OCTOBER, 1802. 





N our last article belonging to this depart- 
ment, we mentioned the deplorable state of 
Switzerland, once the land of peace and liberty, 
now scourged by the iron hand of oppression, 
and involved in the horrors of war! We pity 
the Swiss from our hearts: they are a noble 
and hardy race of people ; their remotest ances- 
tors are mentioned by Caesar as having a more 
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than ordinary attachment to their country. The 
accounts last received from that quarter are of 
a mixed nature—they intimate their surrender 
to the French arms, but, by way of alleviation, 
the principal objects for which they contended 
are to be granted them. We hope this report 
will turn out to be true—they deserve a better 
fate. But how great must have been the pro- 
vocations in times past which drove them to 
such measures of despération ! 

In France, aflairs remain much in the same 
condition. We learn from private communica- 
tions, that with respect to Bonaparte, many are 
against his proceedings who dare not speak out, 
whilst the remaining portion of the people are 
disposed to acquiesce in almost any measures 
conducive to peace, and its attendant, plenty : 
they are wearied and broken down by the tem- 
pests and storms of the late revolution. 

At Home, rumours are in circulation respect- 
ing the approach of war—we trust they may 
prove mere rumours; in the stock exchange they 
may have originated—there may they remain ! 
We have had enough, and more than enough, 
of bloodshed and confusion; nor will it be 
the interest of either France or Great Britain to 
burst asunder the bonds of amity by which they 
have been just united, and so rush onwards to 
each other’s destruction ! 
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MONTHLY CITRONOLOGIST 


FOR OCTOBER, 1802. 


1," HE Right Hon. Lord Keith, attended 

by the lord mayor to the chamberlain’s 
office, was made free of the city, and received 
a sword of the value of one hundred guineas, 
voted to his lordship by the corporaticn, for his 
gallant conduct in Egypt. 

4. A grand requiem was performed at the 
chapel, Manchester-square, previous to the in- 
terment of Mrs. Plunkett, of Roscomon, in Ire- 
land. The body was brought from the lady’s 
house in Baker street to the chapel. It wasa 
grand and imposing ceremony. The music by 
Webb was sublime: Dignum led the vocal 
band, which consisted of above twenty of the 
principal professional singers in town. After 
the service, the body was interred with great 
pomp at St. Pancras. Alas! that superstition 
should still have so strong hold over the human 
mind ! 

5. Aservant of Messrs. Gordon and Knight, 
distillers, Goswell - street, Clerkenwell, was 
attacked by a man, who stabbed him in several 
parts of the body, as he was going along 
Compton-street, when eleven more came to 
the assistance of the assassin ; after they had 
robbed him they departed. The man is since 
dead. Many of the villains have’ since been 
taken into custody, but the affair is involved in 
great obscurity. Similar outrages have been 
committed in other parts of the metropolis, but 
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we hope some of the accounts are exaggerated ; 
the police, however, should increase its vigi- 
lance. 

10. Between ten and eleven o’clock at night, 
a fire broke out in the engine belonging to the 
tunnel at Gravesend. By the active exertions 
of the workmen, and by the aid of three en- 
gines, it was got under about twelve o’clock. 
The inside of the building is nearly destroyed, 
but fortunately the machine received little in- 
jury, so that the great works will suffer small 
interruption. 

il. A melancholy accident happened at El- 
tham, in Kent. An owner of a’ lime-kiln, 
which had been burning a few days, inadvert- 
ently attempted to walk across the top of the 
pit, when the chalk giving way beneath, he 
sank down, and in a very short space of time 
was literally burnt to a skeleton ! 

12, Lieutenant Fraser, of the first regiment 
of Life-guards, leaving Canterbury for Rams- 
gate in his tandem, accompanied by the groom, 
was thrown out under the broad wheel of a 
waggon just beyond the little village of Sturry ! 
Being taken back to Canterbury, he expired in 
about two hours. He was a very genteel 
young man, and his death is sincerely regretted 
by his connections, 

16. A foreigner genteelly dressed went into 
a silversmith’s in Lombard-ssreet, presented a 
pistol, and demanded money, which being re- 
fused, he fired, the ball grazed the cheek of the 
shopkeeper and entered the wainscot. He 
then attempted to escape, bui was taken, after 
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endeavoring to kill himself with a knife! He 
has since been examined before the lord mayor, 
poverty and distress seem to have driven him 
to the mad action; he is resigned to his fate, 
and refuses to give up his name, that he might 
not reflect a public disgrace on his family. 

19. Lieutenant Fraser, who lost his life b 
an accident near Sturry (which we have ale 
ready mentioned), was buried with military ho- 
nors at St. James’s chapel, Tottenham-court- 
road. 

20. A fire balloon descended on the rigging 
of a vesse] in the Thames, gave great alarm, 
but any injury was happily prevented. 

21. Near one hundred prisoners removed from 
the several prisons to Newgate, that they may 
take their trial at the ensuing sessions in the 
Old Bailey. How depraved is the state of so- 
ciety among us! 

22, An astrologer in Charter - house - lane 
taken up for his impositions on the credulous 
part of the public. His orrery apparatus, and 
some manuscripts having been destroyed, he 
was discharged. What scientific discoveries 
may have been lost! 

23. A curious affair happened at the Man- 
sion-house. Mr. Waithman, well known in 
city politics, was summoned before the lord 
mayor by the overseers of St. Bride, for not 
‘paying the poor-rates. Mr. W. made an able 
‘speech in his defence, urging the informality of 
the demand made by the overseers, and there- 
fore resisted it. Mr. Sylvester was counsel for 
the parish, and wished for a warrant of distress, 
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saying, that if it were not granted, a writ of 
mandamus would be moved for in the court of 
King’s Bench against his lordship, His lord- 
ship manfully replied—* I certainly do refuse 
to grant a warrant. I have acted to the best 
of my judgment, and am ready to meet the con- 
sequences !” 








MONTHLY LIST OF BANKRUPTS., 





(From the London Gazette.) 





vent-garden, woollen-draper. John Beedz- 

r, late of Market-Deeping, Lincolnshire, bra- 
zier. Richard Wilkinson and George Daniel, 
Kingston-upon Hull, merchants. John Hughets 
city of Worcester, butcher. Thomas Lewis, Bed- 
ford-street, Covent-garden, druggist. Richard 
Heaton Solly, St. Margarett’s, 2t Cliff, near Do- 
ver, merchant. Joseph Adams, late of Bromp- 
ton, Kent, butcher. John Peplow, Shrewsbury, 
linen-draper. Hannanel Mendez Da Costa the 
a vger, Oranamiairets Blocmsbury, grocer. John 
hateley, late of Bankside, Southwark, colour 
manufacturer. John Breamwhite the younger, 
Rochland, Norfolk, shopke-per. Elizabeth Share, 
widow, and Thomas Share, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Salop, druggists. Patrick Fallon, late of Edward- 
street, Portman-square, hatter. Oswald Pilling, 
Livesey, Lancashire, miller. George Platt, now 
or late of Digice, Yorkshire, merchant. John 
Lombard, Fenchurch-street, flour merchant. Geo. 
Easterby and William Macfarlane, Rotherhithe, 
merchants. James Dalton, Deptford, bricklayer. 


Ee vente ROBERTS, Bedford-court, Co- 
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William Tuck, Islington, cow-keeper. William 
Truste, Fore-ftreet, Cripplegate, shoemaker. James 
Davey, late of East Anstey, Devonshire. James 
Cox, of John-street, Minories, painter and gla- 
zier. Timothy Bevington, Worcester, draper. 
John Bridgman, Church-court, Lothbury, mer- 
chant. Thomas Gowland the younger, White 
Lion-court, Birchin-lane, and Belmont-place, 
Vauxhall. John Biddulph, Stafford, cordwainer. 
James Horton, Islington-road, mealman. John 
Stanbury, late of Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, baker. John Brotherton, Manchester, grocer. 
William Brome, Melford, Suffolk, stay-maker. 
Andrew Heatley, late of Bishopsgate-street, broker. 
Henry Davis, Portsea, merchant. James Law- 
rence, Eltham, Kent, baker. John Puckett, 
Weymouth, merchant. Nicholas Isdell, late of 
Hambledon, Southampton, surgeon and apothe- 
cary. Samuel Robinson, Shefheld, scissar-smith. 
Wiiliam Loggin and Robert Slater, Newgate-stieet, 
linen-drapers. John 'Talor, Manchester, merchant. 
Abraham Levy Annesley, Chiswell-street, Moor- 
fields, merchant. Francis Joseph Augardo and 
Francis Joseph Alaincant, Oxtoid-street, hosiers 
and hatters. Daniel Clark, Liverpool, master ma- 
riner. William Britt, Loddin, Norfolk, shop- 
keeper. Robert Peach, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
woolstapler, James Jewett, Rhodes-green, York, 
~coal-miner. William Wheldale, Oxford-street, 


linen-draper- James Nix, Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, breeches-maker. 
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. BIRTHS. 


Ar Battersea, the lady of H. Thornton, Esq. 
M. P. of a son.——dAt Bristol, the wife of Mr, 
Child, attorney, of two fine children. The same 
Jady, about eighteen months since, had three boys, 
thus producing, in so short a time, five healthy 
children—In the neighbourhood of Manchester- 
square, the wife of a Mr. Peirce, baker, of two fine 
boys anda girl, who, with the mother, are in a 
fair way of doing well.—TIn Croft-street, Manches- 
ter, the wife of a journeyman dyer, of the name of 
Broadbent, of three male children. —At Kew, the 
lady of L. Vassal, Esq. of a son.—At Blenheim, 
the lady of the Right Hon. Lord Francis Spencer, 
of ason and heir. 

oop eQS ee 


MARRIAGES. 


At Lymington, the Hon. Charles Murray to 
Miss Law.—At Effingham, Surrey, Lieutenant- 
colonel William Johnston, of the 28th regiment, to 
Miss Susan Delancy, daughter of Stephen Delancy, 
Esqg.—At Shoreham, in Sussex, Colonel Porter, 
M. P. for Stockbridge, to the Dowager Countess 
of Grosvenor.—At Bushbury, Thomas Richard 
Downs, Esq. to Miss Mary Lloyd, of Eaton.—At. 
St. James’s church, Charles Woodley, Esq. to Miss 
Sophia Lay.——At Stonehouse chapel, near Ply- 
mouth, Captain Whitby, of his majesty’s ship Bel- 
leisle, to Miss Symond.—At Cork, Henry William 
Biven, Esq. captain in his majesty’s 18th regiment 
of foot, to Miss Arabella Fitzgerald, of that city. 
—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Colonel Richard 
Taylor to Miss J. L. Justamond, 
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DEATHS. 


At Glasgow, on Monday, the 11th instant, after 
only two or three days illness, George Gibbs, a 
pauper, in his 103d year, He was born on the 1st 
of May, 1700, at Nether Liberton, near Edinburgh, 
being the son of William Gibbs, gardener to Sir 
John Baird, near Dalkeith. He served his majesty 
for many years as a private in dragoons; after- 
wards, for 22 years, as serjeant in the 48th regi- 
ment of foot, and subsequently in other corps of 
infantry during the late American war. He was, 
in 1783, a private in the 83d foot, or royal Glas- 
gow regiment, when it mutinied at Portsmouth, 
after being shipped for the East Indies, and of 
course he lost his right to Chelsea hospital, from 
which he had long enjoyed a pension. Often he 
has recounted to his neighbours 21 or 22 principal 
actions in which he bore an active part against the 
enemy at home and abroad, including all the en- 
gagements with the rebels in Scotland, anno 1745. 
He was at the right hand of the late Colonel Gar- 
diner, when he fel! in the battle near Prestonpans, 
and was himself wounded in the battle at Falkirk. 
His vigor, stature, and mental faculties were con- 
siderable, and scarcely suffered diminution by 
years; and, at death, he measured six feet two 
mches high, his body being as erect as in early 
years. In his83d year he married his second wife, 
then 22 years of age; by her he had several chil- 
dren, of whom one daughter (his own image in fea- 
tures) only survives, now in her 14th year. Ac- 
customed to a wandering life, this veteran pauper 
preferred, in his latter years, the scanty dependence 
on precarious bounty to the more comtortable asy- 
lum of a poor-house, which his years and residence 
would have secured for him in the town’s hospital.— 
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At Thompson, near Wotton, in Norfolk, in the 
83d year of his age, W. Tooke, Esq. a gentleman 
of considerable property, to whom the celebrated 
John Horne Tooke is indebted for his latter name 
and a valuable estate, given him by the deceased 
many years since.—Suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, 
in Baker-street, Mrs. Jane Plunkett, wiie of Major 
Plunkett.—On the 14th ult. aged 69, the Rev. f. 
Hepworth, A.M. Rector of Gratfam, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Rector of Little Gransden, in Cambridge- 
shire.—At Crosby-square, W. Van Hemert Bart, 
Esq. son of Charles Pym Bart, Esq.—On the 30th 
ult. at Windsor, universally and justly regretted, 
Mrs. Chesshyre, mother to Countess Fauconberg. 
—At his house in Upper Brook-street, Colonet 
Gilbert Ironside, late of the East India Company’s 
service.—Suddenly, at Birmingham, while eating 
her dinner Mrs. Saunders. —Act Studdale, near Mii- 
ford, Mr. Martha Phelps. Her decease was attend- 
ed with very remarkabl2 circumstances: her hus- 
band died suddenly, about four years since, om a 
Sunday ; the room in which he was laid out was 
never entered by her from that time until Sunday 
morning, October 3; she then looked into it, and 
her daughter observed it to produce a sudden shock, 
notwith-tanding which she (Mrs. P.) visited a rela 
tion in the neighbourhood, and expired suddenly 
on her return home.—At his seat at Dalquin, in 
the county ot Galway, Ireland, at a very advanced 
age, the Right Hon. John Birmingham, Lord Ba- 
ron Athenry, premier Baron of Ireland. He is 
succeeded in his title and estate by his nephew, 
John Birmingham, Esq. now in Gibraltar—On the 
6th of August last, at Kingston, Jamaica, Es:her 
A. Furtado, aged 102 years, 60 of which she was 
inhabitant of that town.—At Riga, onthe 7th ult. 
the only son of Prince Alexander of Wurtemberg, 
(brother of the reigning duke) an infant two years 
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old.—In Wales, the Rev. T. Smith, Vicar of St. 
Ives; and on the same day, at the vicarage-house, 
St. Ives, Mrs. Smith, his wife. They have left a 
family of eight children to es their loss. —At 
Woodford, county of Waterford, Robert Uniack, 
Esq. lieutenant-colonel of the Waterford militia. — 
At Norwich, William Bishop Taylor, son of Wil- 
liam Taylor, of Framlingham, who was near eight 
years old, weighed but twenty-eight pounds and a 
half, and was but twenty-eight inches high, his mo- 
ther having been frightened by a dwarf while she 
was pregnant. 








To Correspondents, 


WE cannot acquiesce in the measure of our 
friend F. R. his reasons are too fallacious. 


An epistle from T. H. is received, with many 
other communications. 
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